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Beware the Glitter 
Of a Golden Era 


OPINION 

Charles Krauthammer 

W HAT DOES it mean when 
the major item in the 
president's end-of-year 
news conference is a puppy-nam- 
ui£? It means we should be wistful 
at the passing of 1997. We may 
never see another year like it. When 
a chocolate Lab leads the news, we 
know times are good. 

How good? Look at the numbers. 

I Unemployment is at its lowest in 
two decades. Inflation hovers al 
- powcHl. early 1960s’ numbers, 
that ]S not supposed to happen. We 
have been bred on the axiom that 
unemployment and inflation are mu- 
tually contradictory, that when one 
fonn of social misery declines, the 
other must rise. Well, not anymore. 

The economy is growing at more 
than 3 percent. Hourly wages are up 
4 percent Factories are producing 
at that perfect knife-edge of near ca- 
pacity but not quite so much as to 
create industrial bottlenecks (and 
thus shortages and inflation). 

Even more amazing are the in- 
dices of social itathology, which we 
once assumed must inexorably get 
worse. They have reversed course. 
Crime is down, dramatically. Rape 
tor example, is down 45 percent 
since 1993; murder about 30 per- 
cent. In New York City, the crime 
rate has not been this low in 
30 years. The unlivable has become 
livable again. 

, Welfare rolls are down, too. After 
just 12 months of welfare reform 
(August 1996-July 1997). one in 
every six welfare recipients has 


gone off the dole. That is almost 
- million people. In places with ag- 
gressive anti-welfare programs like 
Wisconsin, rolls have been cut by a 
third. Even such recalcitrant indices 
as abortion are down. 

Nor are the good times just eco- 
nomic and social. Geopolitical^, we 
are enjoying the fruits of victory in 
the Cold War. At no time in the last 
500 years has the gap in power be- 
tween the No. 1 nation and its near- 
{£ ™ nl bef, n as great as it is today. 
While the critics had conceded 
America’s military and cultural 
hegemony — a carrier in every 
ocean, a Big Mac in every pot — 
they hHd long clung to the idea of 
American economic decline. 

And look what happened. We are 
now riding a productivity and I 
growth spurt that has left the rest of 
the world in our dust. Europe lives 
with double-digit unemployment 
and almost total economic stagna- 
tion. Asia, the rising tiger, i9 now in 
the throes of a collapse so great that 
its ripples, ironically, constitute the 
one mqjor threat to our current 
prosperity. 

Now the puzzle: If this is a golden 
age. why doesn't it feel like a golden 
age? I recently told an assembly at 
my son's high school that they were 
living through a time so blessed 
they would tell their grandchildren 
about it. They looked at me uncoin- 
prehendingly. First, because they 
have known little else but good 
times. And second, because it is 
u f ? r ,. a . nyone to apprehend the 
sheer felicity of one’s own time until 
it is gone. 

But I suspect there is a third rea- 
son: We live in gold - but without 
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glory. We associate golden ages 
with heroic times like that of Peri- 
cles. Our triumphs, in contrast, are 
of tlte domestic variety. This is the 
age of Seinfeld, life in miniature. No 
great battles, no great art. no great 
triumphs. We know these are dimin- 
ished times when our most recent 
military hero is a pilot who. shot 
down by ragtag Serbs, manages to 
survive by hiding in the foresls of 
Bosnia like a “scared little bunny 
rabbit" (his words: Scolt O’Grady's 
heroism is his honesty). 

No matter. Who needs wars? 
Who needs heroes? Who needs 
gtory? These things are not sought 
a f c thrust upon a nation, un- 
Britain,s rmest hour was 
t” 0 - would you choose for your 
child to live in London during (he 
Bbtz, or in Lansing under Clinton? 

By any historical standard, life 
has never been so good. Why, the 


I news has gotten so absurdly good 
we have to cast our net very far to 
find the bad. El Nino is about the 
best we can do. 

Does this mean that the news will 
only get better? On the contrary 
With every passing montli of such 
profound tranquility and prosperity 
the implausibility of these times 
becomes all the more striking. 

Golden ages never last. There 
might be a sudden crisis, perhaps a 
collapse of economic confidence 
coining from the Asian contagion. 
0r P^haps just a gradual undoing 
of all the seif-reinforcing good news: 
a spike of inflation, a little recession, 
a rise in welfare, and the whole 
cycle slowly reverses itself. 

I hold with those who say this 
lovely world will end in ice, not fire 
But either way, it must surely end 
So enjoy it while it lasts. Because it 
wont. 
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used to work for the industry k> 
me, Tliere is never loo much i- 
the industry to spend.’" 

Hie industry is in a momuneir: 
fight over die multifaceted lota- 
deal reached in June alter iiegcd.- 
tions with stale attorneys generi 
private lawyers and some pubL. 
health representatives. The Indu- 
try agreed to broad marketing ft 
strictions and payments of $3S! : 
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[ Adopt As Mai ned Couples on Bosnian TV Stations 


Judith Havemann 

N EW JERSEY last week became 
tlic first slate in the nation to 
allow gay partners to jointly adopt 
children on the same basis as 
mar ned couples. 

. (“’mediately characterized as an 
important benchmark In gay rights 
the new policy resulted from the 
settlement of a class-action lawsuit 
brought by a gay couple in New 
Jersey who sought to adopt a child 
from the slate’s foster care 
program. 

While its practical effect extends 
only to children in Ihe custody nf 
I Ihe state of New Jersey, gay rights 
advocates said that it places nil im- 
ninrned couples in ihe state on 
t-rpial fooling willi married couples I 
I fur Hie first lime, and will vastly 
J streamline the adoption process for 
I gays seeking lo adopt. f 

Gay men and lesbians have been 
working on several fronts to win 
I legal recognition for their personal 
/ J 11 " raanily relationships, seeking I 
/ domes tic partnership" legislation f 
equality with heterosexual couples 
I for healthcare, life insurance bene- I 
I fits, and equal ojjporhmity to adopt I 
j and obtain custody and visitation I 
I rights. I j 

/ 4U A t? ady * a hanc, f»( of states and t 
/ me District of Columbia allow gay 
/ couples to adopt children in a com- I f| 
1 pJex and ex f jensrve two-sfep j e 
j process. In which first one parentis I aj 


allowed to adopt and then the sec- 

— ond can petition for joint rights. 

ie But ,he practical effect in New 

0 Jersey of allowing both adults to 
ft adopt together is that, at the outset, 
is the* obtain the same legal rights 

and responsibilities for the child, 
n That issue is important for several 
>, reasons. It’s a signal from the state 
e that a gay couple can act as a family 
' UI ] lt - cntically, it could deter- 
v mine a child's fate if something hap- 
■l peneil to one parent. 

- in addition, married couplvs tend 
to have an advantage over single 

f s . ecking ttcioption rights. 

1 With New Jersey law now allowing 
t gays as well as unmarried helero- 
■ sexual couples equal adoption 

lights, (lie automatic advantage of 
married couples won Id disappear, 

Tlte cose involved a couple, 
Michnel Galluccio. 35, and Jon 
Holden. 34, of Maywood, who had 
Been earing for a 2-year-old foster 

( child since he was 3 months old. 
Hie child, Adam, was addicted to 
cocaine and exposed to HIV when 
he was born. 

Wien the couple attempted to 
adopt him jointly, they were In- 
formed that Galluccio would have to 
go through the adoption process 
first, anti then Holden. This would 
take time and cost extra money. i 
The couple sued, charging that t 
the state was violating their rights to t 
eaual nmfpwlnn u„*u 


William Drozdlak In Sarajev o 

XJL7 HEN AMERICAN, French, 
T T Italian and other soldiers 

seized four broadcast transmit- 
ters in the Serb-controlled half of 
Bosnia in October, they wanted 
to halt the inflammatory and 
distorted propaganda that had 
whipped up ethnic animosities 
and helped shatter a multicultural 
community shared by generations 
or Serbs, Croats and Muslims. 

But once they captured the 
television towers, NATO com- 
manders found themselves in 
the uncomfortable role of media 
programming executives. In all of 
their preparations for the Bosnia 
peacekeeping mission, there was 


equal protection under both state 
and federal Jaw, 


< — --- ulaimnencnn 

aoldicrs would have to worry 
about what to show on television. 

“We know thnt Serbs tike to 
watch television rather than read 
newspapers,” said Gen. Wealey 
Clark, NATO's supreme com- 
mander. “We did not want to pun- 
ish the people, but we wonted to 
make sure that the opponents of 
me Dayton pence process could 
no longer use the . . . media to 
spread their message of hatred.” 

After employing the “stick” to 

seize the transmitters, Clark 

said, the next challenge was to 
find the right “carrot” to win the 
sympathies of Serb viewers. The 
answer came in an offer from the I 


I National Basketball Association 
to donate telecasts of two NBA 

eunes a week for Bosnian bns- 
kethall fans. 

As part of a $12 million U.S. 
aid 1 portage to reform the media, 
Robert Gelbard, the Clinton 
administration's special envoy 
to Bosnia, declared that NBA 
games, along with popular films 
and TV programs to be donated 
by the U.S. entertainment indus- 
try. would only be made avail- 
able to Bosnian station? “which 
are prepared to participate as 
open aud democratic media." 

The U.S. offer effectively shuts 
out Radio-TV Pale, the network 

in the Sarajevo suburb that 

serves as the power base of 
Radovan Karadzic, the hard-line 
Bosnian Serb nationalist and in- 
dicted war crimes suspect. The 

j people of the former Yugoslavia 
are manic basketball fans, and 
the ban against Karadzic’s 
station undoubtedly came as a 
cr “°J to his supporters. 

NATO commanders now be- 
Ueve the prospect of NBA gomes 
and popular American TV series 
will attract many Bosnian Serb 
viewers to SRT-Banja Luka, 
the station loyal to Karadzic’s 
arch-rival Blljana Plavsic, the 


I protection against a wide range” 1 
lawsuils. The deal must be appro-: 
by Congress, where jockeying ro: 
the proposal already has begun. 

An industry spokesman c» 
tested Public Citizen's character- 
izalion of the expenditures 2; 
Uihncco-rc kited, saying that ihe 
industry “has many, many busines 
activities beyond just tobacco." 

Further, sniil s|»kesman Scoi 
Williams, ns part of llw proposed 
settlement, Ihe industry would p? 
«iL least $1 billion annually for smut j 
jug-cessation programs and anotbef 
$5U0 million a year for anti-smoking 

marketing campaigns. 

Critics of large lobbying expend 1 • 

I lures have said that the tobacco in- 1 J 
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themselves characterised by a 
pizza. The French are baffled by 
what appears to be u series of draw- 
ings of their flag behind bars. 

The point is that Blair and his 
government cannot get away with 
merely a marketing job. There is se- 
rious work to be done, starling with 
the new British focus on the envi- 
ronment and adding teeth to the 
vague Amsterdam treaty ^ notion of 
" sustainable development". Lbnvn al 
the EU coalface, there are a lot of 
less glamorous but useful tasks in 
pushing the last, hard bits of the sin- 
gle market such as genuinely 
portable pensions and benefits. 

Finally, do not overlook the strain 
factor. To hold tin* rotating Presi- 
dency of the European Council for 
six muiillis means a crowded sched- 
ule. Tlte task involve* hosting anil 
chairing all meetings, which means 
dial British ministers mu>l prepare | 
Ihe agenda and drall ilu- conclu- I 
dmiH and 1 1 mi promise* I'he I 

higi>i>-i d'-als ot all miisi he . raileil ( 
I he I'.lair liiiu-ell. (he man fiunlU n 


1 -ii u| di It— 1 u* i-m.ioIWi •'•ti.iiii' • 
Briiaiii’s piVMdeiic\ lias i«-» m-ii 1 
nr not. This will iml he simply tin- l 
ahrcncc uf a row. R>iws are «-x- 
peclcri. and people would miss their I 
absence. II is the nature of llie row. 
and its likelihood of being settled, 
that will matter. 

The two worst-case scenarios are 
a row over Bosnia, with Blair uiiublc 
to deploy his vaunted friendship 
from President Chime and his other willi the While House to ensure Ihol 
Btedinl098 photograph iahwalhie Clinton sticks to his pledge to lteco 
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> ni(£ir cuiiijjBLgn cunmouiiuiia. *** -■ 
first six months of this year, the 
industry contributed more than $1-9 
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statewide ban on smoking in 
goes into effect in California on Jan- J 
nary 1. Assembly BUI 13. the an fr j 
smoking measure, was passed In j 
1995 to ban smoking in virtually w I 
workplaces but exempted bars and if 
casinos until the end of 199? “* er f 
bitter legislative fights led by lobby ; 
ists for the tobacco industry and ; 
such anti-smoking groups as lb f .: 
American Lung Aasoclation- i * 

%art from the .usual disagr®J «; 

ments over the effects of secondhand ^ 

smoke and heated rhetoric ova 1 J 
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d TT, . Bosnian »erb 
Republic who has shown a wiU- 
jngness to cooperate with the 
Dayton peace accords. 
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: The new British logo for tts prest- competitions 

dency. natlonnl stars drawn by chd- 

dren. has not irapresaed Euro- 

politicians, who wonder if Blatr ts AlVlOrican flCtlOll 
more style than substance. Italians i_ on »self 

have been slightly miffed to find turns in on ITSB 



2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
So who’s playing the 
role of she-devil now? 


M nism may have gone too far is 
only valid for that 61ite group of 
middle-aged, middle-class women to 
which she herself belongs (Pity the 
men of today, December 21). 

Her research seems severely lim- 
ited: she makes Ambiguous refer- 
ence to single mothers for whom, 
apparently, “the state takes the 
place of the husband or partner and 
does the providing"- This is wishful 
thinking of some imagined idyll 
shattered long before Britain's 
Social Security Secretary, Harriet 
Hannan, stuck her stilettos in. 

As a 3Gyear-old single mother In 
full-time employment, I am one of 
those wicked women who drove the 
father from the house (he admitted 
having an affair); changed the locks 
(to prevent hint gaining access 
while I stayed with a friend to re- 
cover some semblance of sanity); 
gave my ex no visitation rights (he 
has refiised all my lawyer’s propos- 
als to date), and contacted the Child 
Support Agency after what la now 
seven months without maintenance. 
Men '8 inability to communicate 
doesn't need to be placated by Fay 
Weldon's silly little fairy-tales. 

Lizzie Eldridge, 

Arthur Street, Cardiff, Wales 


vfcted of taking par t in a gang rape of 
a tourist last summer. The authorities 
dodged the issue, while the media 
turned these children Into monsters 
In a sex-crime sensation. Moreover 
Weldon’s comments about sexism in 
the Muslim world are as helpful as 
the tabloid press's stress on the fact 
that these boys were immigrants. 
Did she read about the Irish 13-year- 
old rape victim who had to fight to 
come to Britain for an abortion? 
Eugenie Woodward and 
Simon Blackburn, 

London 


I la premised on erroneous aa- 
sumptions. Girt Power does not 
triumph. How can it? It is a false 
concept, media-perpetuated. Your 
paint that “the current fashion for 
male loutishneas" (when did it go 
out of fashion?) Is a “desperate cry 
for help — hopefully female help" 
defies beliet Women took responsi- 
bility to effect changes in their own 
Uvea and the Uvea of other women. 
Men need to take responsibility for 
themselves, not look to women to 
make their lives better. 

Lorna Fitxpatrick, 

Liverpool, Merseyside 


, f fight for women's liberation has I feminist authoress to make the 
gone too far — if only that were Weekly with her all too accurate ob- 
true. We teach in an inner-city, all- servatlons on the degraded nature 
boys school, where sexism Is rile, of modern man. Other male writers 
These boys are not living in a world — established Journalists and soci- 
where they lose out because women ologists among them — have been 
have the advantage; they live in a so- making pretty much the same ob- 
ciety that promotes sexism affecting servatlons for years. For their pains, 
both men and women. they have been cold-shouldered, or 

Male school students from our stuffed at like sour offal by the 
borough, aged 14 to 16, were con- liberal British press. 
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Perhaps it iB for this reason, | 
rather than any cowardly silence on 
our part, that the likes of Ms Wel- 
don feel obliged to speak out on our 
behalf. 

Edward Crabtree, 

, Leicester 


Getting the 
title right 


U askB whether President Mugabe 
or the Australian prime minister, 
John Howard, is right in his policies 
relating to land ownership by in- 
digenous Zimbabweans and Aus- 
tralians. The sole similarity between 
these two situations seems to be 
that in both countries indigenous 
people were dispossessed by Euro- 
pean colonists, chiefly British. 

So far as Australia is concerned, it 
needs to be understood that Mr 
Howard's Ten Point Plan will over- 
turn the existing Native Title Act, a 
landmark piece of legislation that 
protects tile Aborigines’ unique 
interest in land and respects their 
cultural and spiritual beliefs. Not 
surprisingly, because it broke new 
ground, as itcome6 into effect some 
amendments are deemed necessary 
to make the legislation more work- 
able. 

Much deliberate misinformation 
has been circulated to support the 
Howard government’s regressive 
amending Bill, including a sugges- 
tion that freehold tides could be at 
risk. Tins is a mischievous untruth. 
Furthermore, pastoralists holding 
leases have been assured that when 
native tide interests conflict with the 
operation of the pastoral lease, then 
the pastoral lease prevails. Similarly, 
while the existing Native Title Act 
protects the right of Aborigines to 
negotiate, something not possible 
under the amending Bill, Aborig- 
ines are not given the right of veto 
over mining development 

Australia, which could once have 
taken proper pride In the way it was 
developing a truly multicultural 
society, now faces what could be a 
decisive and divisive moment in its 
history. Apart from refusing to 
make any substantial amendments 
to the Ten Point Plan, the govern- 
ment refuses to make, on behalf of 
the nation, an unqualified apology 
for paBt injustices suffered by in- 
digenous Australians. Such Intransi- 
gence does nothing to further the 
cause of reconciliation, which so 
many indigenous and non-indige- 
nous Australians regard aa a 
national priority. 

David Dyer, 

Buninyong, Victoria, Australia 

Carve-up at Big 
Brother's table 


I low up Larry Elliotfs excellent 
article (Money makes the world go 
round, October 26) with an expose 
of a rather frightening development 
In globalisation: the drafting of the 
Multilateral Agreement on Invest- 
ments (MAI). 

This astonishing document, 
amounting to "the constitution of a 
single global economy", has been in 
gestation within Organisation of 
Economic Cooperation anti Devel- 
opment (OECD) circles for about 
two years. But the Public Citizen's 
Global TVade Watch group In the 
United States has been fortunate in 
obtaining a copy and has posted it 
on the Internet, explaining that 


"there has been virtually no public 
or political scrutiny of the MAI, yet 
negotiations have already reached 
an advanced stage". 

What is almost unbelievable Is 
that World Trade Organisation sup- 
porters who have worked on the 
draft develop a globalisation sce- 
nario in which corporations and 
foreign investors, through an unac- 
countable international tribunal, will 
have the power to sue governments 
and others for non-compliance with 
its provisions. As we have already 
seen from the activities of the to- 
bacco and other lobbies, advantage 
lies with anyone who has the finan- 
cial staying power to sustain court 
cases lasting years. 

Thus, for the MAI, the good guys 
are the ones who assist in opening 
up markets so that there is unim- 
peded movement of capital in inters 
national trade. The bad guys are 
those who still believe that trading 
comparative advantages is a wealth- 
creating principle, and that govern- 
ments exist to protect their citizens 
from external exploitation. 

Politicians are in a double-bind 
because they cannot be seen to op- 
pose the apparent benefits of liberal- 
isation, yet they know — as Larry 
Elliott has pointed out in the case of 
the unfortunate banana growers in 
the Caribbean — that WTO regula- 
tions decree those smallholder 
farmers must lose their livelihoods 
because the governments involved 
have signed relevant Gatt, Nafta, 
and WTO agreements; possibly 
without realising their implications. 

So perhaps the best way to con- 
front the reality of the slow-motion 
coup d'etat that we are now all in- 
volved in is to suggest to our politi- 
cians that they too will lose their 
| jobs through redundancy if they do 
not read, and oppose, the small print 
of the MAI, and come up with new 
rules that govern fair trade at 
global, regional, and local level, be- 
fore it is too late. 

Those readers who want to learn 
about Big Brother's latest ideas for 
world domination can access 
http://www.citizen.org, where click- 
ing on Factsheet gives a summary 
of the MAI. 

Brian Wills, 

Attduze, France 


Whites who 
weren’t wrong 


I obituary of Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda (From doctor to dictator, De- 
cember 7) and found it a fair sum- 
mary of the peculiar career of a very 
peculiar man. I feel, however, that 
the piece does a disservice to many 
of the whites present in Malawi at 
the time of independence, where it 
states that The whites in Malawi — 
settlers and servants alike — were 
all behind the little doctor". 

My parents (white) were not 
unique when they had to flee 
Malawi in 1965 to avoid arrest, nor 
were the actions of his white oppo- 
nents forgotten by Banda. 

Before leaving for the Common- 
wealth Games in Edinburgh in 
1970, Malawian athletes were 
i warned by Banda not to speak to my 
| father, a warden at the student ac- 
commodation used as the games vil- 
lage. Being described as "a hyena, 
even whose saliva is poison" is 
something that my father is quite 
proud of, 1 think, but being told that 
he and like-minded whites were be- 
hind Banda in his seizure of power 
is insulting. 

N Diarmid Ross, 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
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rather than try any bold dashes y 
brilliance. Beyond the row facts. 
Blair’s tenure will be judged on 
three main fronts: the interests of 
Europe, of Britain and of progiw- 
slve politics. 

The UK government has to mate 
a choice, whether to win approwi* 
tabloid headlines by scoring nation- 
alist points, or secure a deeper 
British interest in demonstrating* 
constructive return to the heart of 
Europe. After all, Blair confidently 
expects to run another British prea- 
dency in 2004, and clearly does not 
want to add to the national reputa- 
tion for stubborn petulance in the 

mponflmo Thio umillrl mpsn. ffirM' 


traditional handicrafts have become was t0 deliver a teach- 

J runway success « N« - Ngorkhang monastery at 
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the "oisy protests that mm Trttetan mules in India, 
on his visit to the United Stales in (he cras hing of cymbals and 

October. , . I ,i,a hiowiuu of horns and conch 

! Seven Years In libet. slarraig Mercedes halted 

I tad PM. lias been a box officH lilt in shells.^ J ' colmmls „f bowing 

ihe United States. Martin Scorsese . | , fluttering coloured flags, 

film Kuudim was din- to be relea J«l D h| Lj nl „ sp rangout or 
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I he said. Of his friends in Holly- 
wood? “I think generally they ore 

“e^mitariy kindly disposed to 
' Heinrich Harrer. the Ausuum 
mountaineer and SS member whom 
played by Brad Pitt In Seven Years 

l<l The Dalai Lam*, "k" 1 62 ’ , wa ? * 

teenager when Mr Harrer arrived at 

the Potaia palace in Lhasa after the 
second world war to fix a tilm pro- 

•"hS owf awareness'oi the war in I 
the seclusion of the palace was 
sketchy “At that time I got the im- 
pression that there were Germany. 

Italy and Japan on one side, and on 
the other side, the United States, 
the whole of western Europe and 
the Soviet Union. I got the iim***j 

^sra ft £Srif2u -.a. Mr 

Harrer. At a meeting m Italy last 
year thev discussed the Nazi associ- 
ations. "I told him a fact is a fact, 
that the truth has to be accepted. 

A? Dalai Lama said. "At that time 
when Harrer joined the SS. proba- 
bly it was through the enthusiasm 
of the young people. It was a sort of 
patriotism .” .... 

Such misguided patriotism Has 
also surfaced in the exile commu- 
nity of late. Where religious sec- 
tarianism lias c:'«>buwd ™ 
frustration at itciiuigs fid) n ' 
entertain a dialogue with I th'-t. t »■ 
lust year llirec monks annuiM : t ■■ ] 
ItsLili I-UIWIV x-Mru-* i s ( 
were iminkwl m l 

‘Every day lb^ mimb«T of - , 

e,m 

pan/the Dalai Lama nn his immteys I 


guard Die health of Europe's 
consumers rather than to seek l 
some special (leal for British beef. 

Modest goals count to secure 
Europe's best interest. Britain will 
look to housekeeping issues such is 
advancing the Blngle market and 
putting some teeth into those grand 
promises at November’s jobs sum- 
mit of some real training for the 
yoiuig unemployed. Judged by 
Britain's interests, Gordon Brown 
may be better employed ensuring 
that the City of London is not disad- 
vantaged in the stock, bond wdoj£ 
ital markets by the coming of the 
euro, rather than pursuing any 
boyant new challenges over status. 

The area where Blair could w 
i himself, Britain and Europe mo* 
i good is by stressing the differed* 
that progressive politics can mm. 

I Europe is a secretive place. 

I Foreign Secretary Robin 
promise of transparency in Counai 
matters could pfove 
There are seriouB civil liberties^®- 
cems in the working of the new &utr 
pol schemes for law enforcera 
cooperation. Above aU, P r °8 re8 ^‘ 
politics means exploiting the co 
elusions of the jobs summit to n p 
Europe’s 18 million unemployeo- 
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free enterprise ticket 

Sadly, the country’s political 
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I ucmeving peaceful, aemoemut 
frsnBitions of government. Very 
few other African countries, if 
uny, can boast of having a cur- 
rent president and two former 
leaders together in the same 
room. By the measures of the 
continent, the country’s political 
stability is an impressive 
achievement 

“We are very proud to have a 
I united nation with no tribalism, 
no racism and good relations 
between all our social classes,’’ 
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~4 FOCUS ON SOUTH AFRICA" 



amnesty and trying to argue out the 
truth. The audience is several hun- 
dred strong — strong on blacks, 
weak on whites — and their whis- 
tles keep you right about what is 
going wrong. And something is 
going wrong — people are lying. 

One of the great problems with 
the form of amnesty being offered 
in South Africa is that it is easier to 
admit to murder than to torture or 
assault. If you were following orders 
and keen to uphold the government 
of tile day, you can just about gel 
away with murder, but how do you 
explain hitting a handcuffed man 
with an iron bar? One of the TRC of- 
ficiate told me it was always going to 
get difficult when it came to the 
amnesty part of the whole process. 

"The humanitarian hearings were 


I lies. Its investigations haveW 

geted almost exclusively uh 
those associated with the K 
government, and its behaviZ 
times appears to be increasinghj 
gresslve and prosecutorW [i 
IS said, written or reported' ib,! 
the abuses perpetrated by fc 
who were opposed to the 


J Black South Africans read of the 

■ between miners and police at the Western Mine, Transvaal 

To forgive - and not forget 

under apartt^ 

T are good at forgeSngThey deKferk* fte <l fbrmer e r 0C T :y | ? ^ I the Port Elizabeth ford Motor plant 
tend to use history however insiSlhst f"'’ in «»», «> d 1980. Haahe was a £St 

tney please. Pinochet and Pol Pot ihe new deal S the nlir °[ s . peakar at meetings and demorato- 
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wreck the day with an over-abun- which allowed the former Jj. manner and was joined by the 

NS P r hed &cta - ^ 9a y tion. ami the move ^ ]den \ 9**"^ Godolozi, and 

^orgamsmg secret, Champion 

and had no memory for the names abuses wiHwnf tr “! !l o! t * leir May 8, 1985, Hashe was tele- 

of the women he ordered shot And don fear of prosecu ‘ Phoned by a man claiming tote 

so, m our limes, it has become a pri- ft would allow n „„„i„ .. from the British Consulate. He re- 

onty for good-thinking govern- dlelr torturers P 0 Pl et0 Q lle sti° n quested a meedng with the Pebco 
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tlnndela buned the book he was dovm schools - and EtoE? Ellzabe . lh ' November 1997. It i™12 
r° U " n ? ti!,feelson,e - S»hben Island u^Hl W73 He ^ sl ri ce the deaths of the Pebco ; 
b,n 8 of the fear in that enclosure, came back tn hia t 1 /’ n** e ^ ,ree - F° r most of that time their 
ie fear tot truth might never Elizabeth- in the late 1970s 1 he f ™^ es had 110 ,dea what had hap- - 
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hi J994 Resident Mandela revis leader, and was drafted hut also tiicre were supposed i 

id the island. He stood by himself, ranks of the Port Elizabeth Black a « bt “* s ' 8 |t d some people felt the t 
jked across Hie waters of Table Civic Organisation B k th™ were hving in exile, 
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il come for the whole of the coun- dvr^ct-achon ^os , ? n SiSh hearing lnto the case ■ 

to note the truth. He believed f Africa Tt had n t r outl1 starts a musical note of defi- h 

_Whfle negotiating his way out of I organised two widespread’. S^es at hS' 's^SE p 


easy, she said, "It was heartrend- 

I mg, but clearly cathartic and hope- 
ful, People felt there was a sense of 
correction and righteousness about 
those hearings — victims of torture 
asking those who hurt them to ex- 
plain — but these hearings, the 
ones for amnesty, are seen by some 
to be much more divisive. These 
| guys up there, these applicants, sur- 
rounded by lawyers, are trying to 
' £ et They committed gross ille- 
galities, but if they tell the whole 
fruth, and if they can prove they did 
it for political reasons, then they will 
walk away." 

A young black man told me the 
commission was being insulted by 
these men. "They're all lying," he 
said. The commission has no pow- 
ers of prosecution — if an applica- 
tion for amnesty fails, the applicant 
would have to be tried by the out- I 
side courts, and evidence presented 
at the hearings is inadmissible as 
evidence there. The commission 
has not had the easiest of rides ei- 
ther. The South African Police Ser- 
vice has tried to argue that the TRC 
is unconstitutional; they see it is an 
attempt by the ANC- to punish the 
people who punished them, and to 
avenge their former adversaries. 

Tlie great goal of confronting the 
past, of renewing the country by 
looking at truth, is somewhat ham- 
pered by the feeling that die real 
perpetrators, the P W Botlias and 
Chief Budielezis, want noLhing to 
do vrith it. Botha tiiinks il is a sham, 
and Buthelezi a circus. Even former 
president De IQerk could not con- 
vince Botha lo join him in submit- 
ting explanations of why the 
Nationalist parly felt it was doing 
the right tilings. And he refused to 

‘They committed 
gross illegalities. But 
If they tell the truth 
they will walk away’ ! 


turn up when subpoenaed to appear 
in the week before Christmas 
Critics feel the TRC is not getting 
close fo the people who gsve the or- 
ders. Aryeh Neier, president of the 
Open Society Insdtute, gave voice to 
the problem. "In Nuremberg," he 
said, “those tried first were the top 
Nazi criminals, in Tokyo the same 
Those tribunals established legiti- 
macy. In Greece too, those who 
were hied were the top officials of 
the military; the lower-level officers 
were let off in order that they testifr 
againstthe higher-level officials." 

De Klerk feels the TRC is increa9- 
Ingly losing its conciliatory spirit 
The commission is not perceived 
to be Impartial," he said, "its compo- 
8inon is seen to be overwhelmingly 
representative of only one side in 
the former conflict ... the broad 
perspective of the ANC and Its al- 


?r to merit." 1C ^ Jf 

e or De Klerk said he could see Bit 1 
fern ™ den «- °f “search for - c0 ^ 
“™! gr ™" d .making reference to if,, 
gel lie Mandela s unforgettable rami 
you of April 1986: ". . , with our bowf ' 
Jian matches and our necklaces! . i 
-of- shnli liberate this country," 1 

*'° ., Tll , e , hearing involving Wks-| 

the Mandela may have served to In. 
is. per the view that the process isw ! 
’ere sided. But it is a matter of fecit 
P n e T t,nd Tutu is in a rage about D, 

■pe- Klerk and Botha. He is aniazedlb, 

; of can say they personally knew mi 
out mg of the atrocities. "I am am® 
uif many, said Tutu, "tlmt went lollfc 
ex- government with information ab«r 
tiie the sorts of tilings that we are m 
me investigating. There was almost m 
?se avalanche of information; to say ps if 
>ur- do not know, I find that difficult" P 
to _ Tlie men responsible for the eb 
tie- [nation of tlie Pebco Three were car- 
ole rying out orders. That is one way a 
lid looking at it. Yet even De Wert 
vi 11 whose other words have given a 
rationale to those men seeking 
he amnesty, called the slayings “uraif 
by thorised and mala fide 
he People in the Nationalist parly 
w- are quite fond of the notion that 
?a- such actions were "aberrations", de* 
nt par tu res from the normal way of 

it- dealing with dissidents. Yet the 

?d Security Branch officers seeking 

as amnesty for what they did to Hashe. 

>n Godolozi and Galela are all certain 
?i- that they were carrying out an es- 
t- sential action that had, if not a piece 
C of paper, then certainty the tacit ap- , 
in proval of the government of the day. ^ 
ie Two policemen are seeking , ) 
w amnesty at tlie Pebco hearing who 
were not present at the slayings: 
e Harold Snyman and Hermanns 
y Bnrend du Plessis. Snyman was pre- 
i- sent in the detention room where 
u Steve Blko met his death. Speaking I 
J only recently about that incident, 

» Snyman suit! things like, “I am not 
i. sure who hit him and who got hit’, 

■' though he admitted lie bad lied to 
- an inquest about when the assault 
luok place — lying, lie said, under 
* pressure from Ills commander, so 
f that it would not be revealed that a 
i doctor was not called to Biko until 
two days after the beating. 

At the Centenary Hall in New 
Brighton, Snyman tries to save him- ■ 
self. His evidence to. the comniJs- ; 
sion throws a little light, and a lot of j 
sliadow, over just who authorised 
tiie killing of the Pebco Three. Sny- i 
man speaks weakly in Afrikaans. He i 
is clearly shattered. i 

'‘Personally,” he says, 1 had prob- 
lems with the killing of people. But I I 
came to the conclusion that the onty + 
way forward was for these three 
people to be eliminated . . . I 
problems with my conscience, ani 
as a Christian, I could not reconcile 
myself to this sort of action. At that 
stage we .executed the policy of tlie 
government," 

Snyman says there was great anx- [ 
iety in thq middle, of 1985 about the 
fact that the security forces we re , 
losing control of the Eastern Cape. . 

A state of nearanarchy was thought 1 
to exist there, and all methods of I 
dealing with it — all legal methods 
— were not working. Snyman says 
I he was taken aslcje by, Louis U ; 
Grange, then minister for law and 
order, and was told to “make a plao [ 

with regard to the Pebco activists. * 
“Eight fire with fire" ; 
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Continued from page 4 
Snyman did not ask tlie minister 
to elucidate; neither did he ask him 
for any sort of written authorisation. 

He simply took it as an order that 
tlie Pebco leaders should be elimi- 
nated. Snyman told Du Plessis to 
carry out the order. Du Plessis, up 
on stage, looked ill. He was yellow. 
-Port Elizabeth was ungovernable,” 
lit- said. "Pebco was in control here. 

If one wants to say there was a war 
— they won it." "Eliminate, neu- 
tralise, take out. Were these words 
commonly heard through the 
higher command?" “Yes," he said. 

"What did these terms mean to a 
policeman, coming from politi- 
cians?" “It meant they had to be 
killed." So there it was: P W Botha's 
minister for law and order told Sny- 
man, a divisional security branch 
chief, to “make a plan" in relation to 
the Pebco Three; Snyman told the 
chief in Port Elizabeth, Herman us 
Du Plessis, to put together a team to 
carry out the operation: Du Plessis 
asked “Sakkie" Van Zyl to take 
some officers and some oskaris: and 
Van Zyl decided to abduct the three 
men, take them to Post Chalmers 
and there (depending on whose 
truth you follow) either to interro- 
gate them, to beat them to death 
and hide their bodies, or to interro- 
gate them, drug them, shoot them 
and dispose of the remains. 

So something of the truth is fi- 
nally out. What can be done with it? 
The families of the dead men sit 
across from the murderers. They 

‘If you don’t have 
some accepted 
history you will not 
gel as a community’ 
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have heard something. Kimpani "1 
Mogoai, one of the askaris, stands h 
up. “I have taken this opportunity to y 
speak the truth," he says. “I regard L 
myself as a disgrace to my mother, T 
my family, my relatives, my friends, o 
the families of the Pebco Three, and t] 

the nation. It is with deepest re- t 
morse that 1 ask for forgiveness, e 
and hope and wish to be reconciled 
with everybody once more, and be c 
part of a better and brighter future \ 
for South Africa." £ 

The man is weeping. The crowd c 
is silent. The Afrikaans poet Antjie \ 
Krog knows this is all necessary. 

And it would have been necessary 
at the end of the Anglo-Boer war 
too. “More than 26.000 women and 
children died in British concentra- 
tion camps and elsewhere during 
the Anglo-Boer War," she wrote. 
"'Wasn't the mere fact that the 
abuses of the war were never ex- 
posed perhaps not a key factor in 
the character that formulated 
apartheid’s laws? What would have 
happened if acknowledgment had 
been made about British wrongs 
and forgiveness asked? A formula- 
tion of basic human rights and the 
respect that ought to be accorded 
them might have become part of the 

history of this country.” i 1 

Perhaps she is right. Memory 
v ras never allowed to replenish the 
future in'SoottrAfrlcer-n evfir -^ 
lowed to take Its place in the na- 
tional Identity, to make old wrongs 
leas easily repeated. “Apartheid 
divided us -so successfully, 1 ' she 
added, “that practically no Sduth 
African can claim memories otheri 
than those forged in Isolated v&cii- 
dras. People lived 1 out their lives up- 
afcare that horrific actions . . . were 
taking place in the buildings next to 
them. Every one of us has half a I 
memory." 


And De Klerk too added some- ^ 
thing to our understanding of the ' i 
Afrikaner state of mind when he 
talked about “these people, my fore j 
bears", who “understood oppres- | 
sion". He described another world : 
of poverty' and resistance: a world of j 
white people fighting for self-deter- ‘ 
mination. and the scare from that ' 
fight never going away. Something 
was preserved: a fierce indepen- 
dence. a notion of resentment, a 
congenital taste for segregation. 

The collective memories tliat we 
inherited were of the Covenant of 
Blood River," said De Klerk, "the 
oath tliat was taken at Paardekiaal 
to regain our independence from 
I the British; our victory at Mqjuha 
and the bitterness of our defeat in 
the Anglo-Boer War in 1902." 

So there you have it. There are 
many blood rivers in a country like 
South Africa, and many forgettings 
that have never been forgotten. Tlie 
new process of truth and reconcilia- 
tion refers specifically to crimes 
committed since 1960 under 
apartheid, but lurking beneath the 
surface of that rubric, under its pop- 
ular momentum, there may be other 
truths, and other reconciliations, 
waiting to happen. And all of these 
concerns are seeping imperfectly 
into the new South African day. 

It may take thousands of days to 
see them dearly, but almost every- 
one you talk to in South Africa be- 
lieves in tlie basic principle being 
enacted. Reconciliation, they say. 
cannot even be thought about with- 
out some sort of reckoning with the 
past, and the past that most people 
are talking about is the lime of 
apartheid. “I am ready to forgive." 
said one woman, “but I need to 
know who, and for what." 

Archbishop Desmond Tutu said a 
prayer before our interview in Cape 
Town. On the desk behind him sat a 
copper bust of Robert F Kennedy, 
i "If you don't have some accepted 
i history." he said, “the chances are 
i you will not gel as a community. 

I Look at Northern Ireland or Bosnia. 

They have different understandings 
1 of what took place, and they use 
1 them to blow up the resentments 
- that the original events caused, or 
i, exposed." 

j As people know, history is most 
e often written by the victors, and I 
e wondered if the process of truth- 
seeking would not become an exer- 
d dse in blaming. Would It be 
e possible to avoid the situation 



where Nationalist whites were 
witch-hunted? 'Tlie truth of the mat- 
ter is, atrocities were committed," 
Tutu said. ‘They didn't just happen, 
somebody was the perpetrator. And 
while it is true that awful things 
were done on both sides, the fact 
that five top judges of this country 
have said that apartheid wasa gross 
violation of human rights, ami the 
vast bulk of its victims were black, it 
is clear you are going to find there 
is no equivalence. 

"There were those who systemat- 
ically se t out, as a matter of public 
policy, to carry out a scheme that 
was buttressed on lies. Tlie system 
itself was a lie. And the acknow- 
ledgement of this does not neces- 
sarily land someone in court — it 
land9 them in something like the 
confessional." 

Ami why this method? Why are | 
truth and reconciliation put to- 
gether with amnesty? “We were on 
the verge of catastrophe," Tutu said. 
“This country nearly went up in 
flames. There is almost always a 
right time for something to have 
happened — I like it in Galatians, 'in 
the fulness of time' — and a number 
of thingB coincided to make this just 
tlie right time for this kind of com- 
promise to succeed. One of tlie 
things that was agreed was the pro- 
vision of amnesty ... the security 
forces would not have allowed the 
transition to happen in the way that 
it did otherwise. But we wanted full 
disclosure, in public." 

I asked him about the business of 



forgiveness. Is it possible for a nn- me 
tion to forgive, for a race group to on 
forgive, or is that power of forgive- sh; 
ness within the power of an individ- an 
ual alone? "Ah." he said, “we 5r 
Africans are not like you Europeans. 

We are a great deal more comniu- sp 
nal. You are the great individualists, hi 
Each has advantages, but we say a In 
person is a person through other th 
persons, the solitary individual is a th 
contradiction in terms. Something w: 
that happens here to an individual pr 
impacts on the whole community." tli 
And how might he feel about peo- I ol 
pie entering this process and not h 
telling the truth? "Are you sur- s; 
prised?" he asked. “Which one of us o 
has ever enjoyed saying sorry? ... s 
But it is a perception Ithat the 
process is one-sided] from people fi 
who are already beleaguered, espe- l J 
cially the* Afrikaans. But the Eng- \ 
fish-speakers tend to have an i 
arrogance — you know, “We didn't . 

. .' — but they voted these Nats into 
power election after election with in- 
creasing majorities. They were en- 
joying the fruits; now they want to 
pretend they didn't support 
apartheid. Have you ever found any- 
body who supported apartheid? No 
— absolutely nobody supported it, 
not even tlie Nats!" 

The British newspapers? “Ab- 
solutely. When you think of the 
number of them who were ridicul- 
ing us when we were calling for 
sanctions. Extraordinary. But any- 
way we are here now, and it's a mira- 
cle, and no country has ever been 
prayed for as we have." Prayers? 
“Well, tills Is ultimately spiritual. 
Politicians don't usually speak about 
forgiveness ... we are speaking 
about grace. We are lucky to have 
such an example of magnanimity in 
the president. He Is not the only one 
but he happened to be there. Here 
was someone who could go and 
have tea with the wives of former 
government leaders.” 

Tutu continued In hopes of better 
days. And there is no escaping the 
religiosity of his quest One df the 
main things about the truth and re- 
conciliation business is the extent to, 
which it is drenched in the language 
of Christian redemption. There is 
much talk of cleansing, of healing, 
of bearing witness, of joining hands I 
across the great divide, qnd. a spirit 
of Nett Testament forgiveness, at 
leiabt among manywHd apeak of it; It 
is checked by very few others with a 
furious notion ' of Old Testament 
vengeance. Bllt,all;DVsrlhQ country 
people have picked up the language 
of the TRC; It is not alwiiyS ejear 
How nihch they believe init, butyOu 
hear It spoken none fhe lesis. 

1 Tlie widow of Sipho Hashfe lives 
in the township of Kjrakakhele. The 
new dwellings jtou pass on the way 
to her house are breeze-block huts 


Dissonant 
voices: 

Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu 
(left) Is 

presiding over a 
process which 
he hopes will 
£;■ result in a new 
start for the 
nation. Former 
prime minister 
?'• •} P W Botha 
(below) has 
called the 
process n 
‘sham* and will 
not submit an 
explanation of 
why the 
Nationalist 
party behaved 
M , as it did during 
Jd apartheid 

meant for eight people. These will 
one day replace the corrugated iron 
shanties on the townships' edges, 
and the government is building 
5 million of them. 

Most of tlie people you meet 
speak about h bunt it. Il stands for 
humanity, and a sort of forgivenes*. 

In most places, and in most people, 
this was a wish and a prayer, one of 
the higher pledges, and one that 
was hard lo live by, after all that had | 
passed. But Mi's Hashe was full to 
the brim with ubuntu. As she spoke 

I nf the days when she would belli 
her husband lo write political 
speeches, and when they would go 
out together and sell vegetables, 
she cried a little. 

“For a long time Iherc- was no 
glass in our bedroom window," said 
Mrs Hashe. "The police had put 
petrol bombs through there. They \ 
were trying to kill us fur a long time. \ 
The day nftc*r my husband disajv | 
peared I went lo the prison and wc 
looked over the prison walls, think- 
ing we would see him there, bill 
nothing. And that night the police 
attacked our house. And in the time 


‘The truth commission 
has done a lot for me: 

I know what happened 
to my husband’ 

after that 1 looked for my husband. 

But I never did find him." 

Mrs Haahe had been part of the 
struggle for freedom In South f . 
Africa. She was once Imprisoned | .i 
herself. When her husband wa9 [ 
gone she felt alone, and thought she ■ 
might never know all that had hap- . 
pened.The hearing into the murder 
bf the Pebco Three has brought • , 
something to an end for her. ; • 

'1 am proud of my husband," she [■ 
said. "He had the good heart, and ! ■ 
he would tell the police, *You are !; 
killing our people, and we belong in S'; 
this South Africa.'. I said to myself, 
well, they killed him, but what lie, 1., 
wanted was peace in our country, so : ;.!! 
for him why don’t I reconcile? The il;. 
truth commission has done a lot for 
trie: nbw I can look and seethe peo-| 
pie, and I know what happened toj 
my hliaband.' It has come out And It ■ 

, is better that way. I 'don't .want anyl 
more blood spilled in South Africa, 
what these people did was enough." j‘ 
Mfa Hashe will some day have a 
Ijtfie mon^ from the TRC. It can 
‘ never stand in fof fill tlifif ll?* losti i' ; 
Yet she loqks forward to it. "M*J 


would like once again to own th* 1 
vegetable stall." ; 


6 THE YEAR IN THE US 

Clinton misses out 
as good times roll 
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Doctor to be HIV guinea pig in vaccine quest 
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A DOCTOR at the forefront of 
HIV research in Britain has 
volunteered to be injected 
with the virus for trials in California I 
of a potential vaccine. . 

Mike Youle, director of HIV clini- 
cal research at the Royal Free Hospi- 
tal in London, said he was prepared 
to take the risk of becoming HIV pos- 
itive and developing Aids. 

-If you go through life worrying 
about what relative risks are, you 
end up doing nothing," he said. 
“You make judgments on what wor- 
ries you and what bothers you and 
what needs to be done. This is just 
something I think is worth doing." 

The vaccine trials are being led 
by Charles Farthing, a New Zealan- 
der who started the largest Aids 
clinic in the UK at St Stephen’s Hos- 


pital in London in the early 1980s, 
when the epidemic took hold. Dr 
Farthing will also be injecting him- 
self with the weakened but live 
strain of the HIV virus. 

Dr Youle worked with Dr Far- 
thing at St Stephen’s, now the 
Chelsea and Westminster Hospital, 
and still holds a clinical post there. 

He does not expect miracles from 
the vaccine, developed by Donald 
Derosiers of Harvard University. 

U 1 believe the initial vaccine we 
get will not be completely effective," 
he said. “You will reduce your 
chances of getting HIV. But this 
would make a significant difference 
to countries that do not have the re- 
sources to treat" 

Dr Youle, aged 37, took part in a 
vaccine trial in 1991. This was not 
the live HIV virus but an artificially 
created small part of it called p!7. 


produced by an American company 
with some British financial backing. 
“It was shelved in the late 1990s be- 
cause of its lack of efficacy," he said. 
“It did not cause any illness but did 
not dramatically improve the likeli- 
hood of resistance." 

The new vaccine is very different 
“This is a virus that has had bits de- 
tached from it Theoretically it 
shouldn't be as nasty as the real 
thing, but viruses chop and change. 
The worry is that we would get re- 
combination and therefore a nastier 
form of the virus." 

Some risks worry Dr Youle more 
than others. While he accepts that 
he may get killed driving around a 
motorway, he will not travel in the 
front carriage of a train. 

“I am a gay man, so I have a 
higher risk of getting HIV in this 
country compared with the general 


population. This is not true in some 
other countries." 

The proposed trial had already 
served a useful purpose in focusing 
attention on the need for a vaccine. 
The way forward, he believed, was 
“education hand in hand with a vac- 
cine. We do not want people to be- 
lieve the vaccine is something that 
will mean they can throw their con- 
doms away." 

Progress in combating HIV had 
been greater than in finding cures 
for some other potentially fatal med- 
ical conditions, such as multiple scle- 
rosis, he said, because the fear of it 
had led to a big investment in drugs. 

“One advantage of an infectious 
disease is that people are afraid of it." 
And so is he. “Half of my friends 
have died in my arms. I’m nothing if 
not realistic about what it can do to 



North-South 

poverty 


0 1FFERF.NCES in life expect- 
ancy are widening dramatically 5 ,. 
in Britain between the North .md 
the Soiilh, the rich and the |*n»r. a [ > 
iu-w study lias shown. Pj 

A baby boy burn in Cambridge in 
the early 1990 s can expeel to live al- 
most seven years longer than his 
rouniei part in Manchester, accot d- 
j ing to an analysis of mortality fig- 
ures in England from 1984-9-1. l ar 
from narrowing the health inequal- 
ity gap between l lie haves and have- 
nuts, the situation has worsened in 
time. Life expectancy in England 
varies by an average of ti.7 years for 
men and 4.7 years for women, and 
the gap has widened since 198(5. 

"Health inequalities are also I 
widening between rich and poor c 
countries and between the rich and 1 
poor within countries," said Veena _ 
Soni Raleigh, one of the re- 
searchers, from the National Insti- 
tute of Epidemiology, at the 
University of Surrey, Guildford. 

“It's important to recognise that | 
poor health isn't just a question of - 
getting a disease. It’s a cumulative 1 
lifetime of disadvantage." 

The growing regional difference 
is clearly seen by comparing death 
rates in district health authority 
areas. In the years from 1984-86 the 
difference between the highest and 
lowest life expectancy areas was 5.2 
years for men and 4.3 for women. By 
1992-94 the gap had stretched to 6.7 
years for men, and 4.7 for women. 

The gap between rich and poor 
has widened too. In the mid-1980a 
life expectancy in the most affluent 
areas exceeded that In the most de- 
prived, which include liuter London, 
by 2.8 years for men and 1.6 years 
for women. A decade later, these dif-i 
ferences had Increased to four years ; 
and 2,4 years respectively. 

The findings were published in 
the Journal of Epidemiology and 
Community. Health. Dr Raleigh ai^d. 
Victor Kiri showed that since the! 
1980s people in Manchester have| 
had the shortest life spans ini 
England! " ; 

Men and women from the city! | 
. had average life spans In the 1990s! 
of 69.9 and l6.i years. This com-; 
Pared with rtational average life i 
span? of 74,1 and 79.5. In contrast: 
men and women iij the top life ex-j 
pectancy area, Cambridge, lived toi 
76.8 and 81.1 years'. ! 



Mtmirnant An audience of children is captivated hy the three-dimensional effects at one 

ofEiraprttr advanced cinemas In London's Weal End. The^nulUnn Trocadero cinema has a 
library of 150 action films which the ondience watch wenring special hendseta 

Dome’s deficit may fall to Lottery 


T HE Millennium Dome in Green- 
wich could cost the National 
Lottery millions of pounds more 
than budgeted, a report by a com- 
mittee of MPs has revealed. 

With £450 million of lottery 
money already committed to the pro- 
ject, the report expresses alarm that 
the lottery will be used as a fallback 
should the event’s organisers not at- 
tract sufficient sponsorship or meet 
their target of 12 million visitors dur- 
ing the year-long celebration. Organ- 
isers hope to raise £150 million 
through sponsorship and £150 mil- 
lion from ticket sales and marketing. 


The report from the culture, 
media and sport committee under 
Gerald Kauiman praised the dome 
os "magnificent in conception and 
likely to be breathtaking in execu- 
tion". It expressed doubts about sev- 
eral aspects, however, Including 
transport to the Greenwich site, the: 
lack of sponsors, the content and 
the contingency plans. • 

“It would appear that the ultimate 1 
fallback plan is for the [operating! 
company to receive further lottery 
money," the report says. The pro- 
ject appears to be underwritten by 
lottery funds." « 

The report also draws attention to 
a parliamentary answer given by 


The quotable quotes of 1 997 : 

A lan CLARK and Tony Blair's I sentences alwaya h adve rbi. I’m ! 

teacher came top of the 100 aorry to aee toft slipped in ■ 


most memorable quotes of 
1997, writes John Ezard, 

A Ifot compiled by Oxford 
Quotations Dictionaries features 

Mr Blair’s former English 

teacher, Eric Anderton, for one 
of the most genteelly despairing 
remarks of the year. Ofthe man 
who coined the phrase^New ■ 

i^rapn raid: “I did’apend a , 
I tot of time making aurehle . . 


sentences always had verbB. I’m , 
sorry to see he’s slipped in «. j 
recent years.” 

Mr Clark, the Conservative 
MP, gets in for a squib Uttered at 
hiB adoption meeting in January. 

“lam never flamboyant on. ..- 
• purpose. I am whet 1 am,” 
Elizabeth KnowieB, who 
compiled the the list, said: Tt 
was a particularly good l ego- 
manldC' quote.” . . 

Mr Blair has th^ee entries, in- 
cluding his wordp on achieving 


Peter Mandelsoii, Minister without 
Portfolio and sole shareholder of i 
the operating company, the New 1 
Millennium Experience Company.. 

He said; “Should , . . commitments 
unavoidably Increase we will take 
further steps to ensure — through 
the lottery — that the Millennium 
Commission ia able to meet them." 

' The dome was initially granted 
£200 million of lottery money by the, 
Millennium Commission. Last June: 
that figure was Increased to £450 mil-. . 
liorn With £150 million expected 
from sponsors, and £160 million 1 , 
from ticket revenpe and other in- 
come,, the total cost of the project: 
will be at least £768 millipn. 

powers 'We are not the .masters. 
The people are the masters.” 

The Queep scores three times '. 

— including “please don’t be too . 

effqsive” to Mr Blair at her wed- i 
ding anniversary, . , .. . ; 1 
NoveUst Martin £mis gets, in 
with his description, of hlq mid- ; 
life crisis: “Ytnj are living in p . . . ■ 1 
land you po lpnger : recpgnise. 

You don’t know the language," 

The oldest entrant, in her SOs, 1 
,1s. Britain's lpst living survivor pf ; 
j th e Titanic, MilMnaDean. “I , , 

l can’t bear icpd drinks — : 1 

, Iceberg, y<?u know. Perhaps 1 ■ ■ 
some champagne, though-” ,■ 1 


Dr Youle: fully aware of the risks 

He is supported in his decision by 
his partner and lias no dependants. 

The next hurdle for the trial, 
which has attracted at least 50 
American doctors as volunteers, is 
to get the approval of the US Food 
and Drug Administration. If that is 
forthcoming. Dr Youle expects to be 
vaccinated within 12 months, 

Norway hit by 
seaborne 
nuclear waste 


yt-af av .i it- .nil nt rii-i ll.iiT-- nur.i 
tin- Svllsilii-M mu k-iir plant in On.i 
I bria. and i<* mi.-w <1. i.nnik Cm 
the closure m the plant ivnimiMiilr. ; 

I lh. rii«.i.-u]r ih.ii il..- i .vi.«» 

iHicliili- <1 '*‘1 n.«- 

I travelled :»<m uiik-s mi ^ annum • 

1 in the slimvb Ml Urn- way minus su ; 
mi embarrassing linu: lur llu- | 
enmioiil. which is considering »n 
application for new discharge li- 
cences front llu- Scl Infield plant. 

In September last year Michael 
Meaclier, the Environment Minis- 
ter, at a meeting of ministers from 
15 countries including Norway, 
pledged that the UK would end its 
sea discharges of nuclear waste and 
chemicals as soon as possible. It 
was to finally remove from Britain 
the lag of “the dirty man of Europe’’. 

Thirteen of the countries present 
at the meeting of the Oslo/Paris 
Commission, which controls pollu- 
tion in the North Sea, had expressed 
particular concern about T-99 be- 
cause it accumulates in shellfish. 
Lobsters off Sellafield were caught 
In the summer by the Ministry of 
Agriculture (Maffl and found to be 
32 times .over the European Union 
safe limit for human consumption. 


Per Strand, a member of the Nor- 
wegian Radiation Protection Board, J 
said that after that Commission j x 
ipeeting in Brussels Norway had j 
begun tests to see whether T-99 was • "■ 
reaching Norway. The board had 
, since found an eightfold increase, 1 i; 

Mr Strand. acknowledged that the; J- 
levels of radioactivity were not dan- ; 

, gerous to humans but that they| j-; 
.could accumulate in shellfish. . 

, Another meeting of the commis-' 
sion'is due later this month. The- ■ 
Norwegian environment ministry 1 
I ^ajd it would awaita full reportfrom ; 
the board before deciding how to 
frame Its prptesL ,, \\ 

Thq ; pause of the problem Is a 
plant i opened ,ln. 1994 tq; process, J 
stored nuclear waste accumulated T,. 
pver. many .- years, :T-99 was _ not 1 ! 
thought jto be a problem at the time, ,' ; 
andjs routinely, discharged info the - 
.sea. MaH monitoring ^ found that lev- 
efe In shellflsh.have more than dou- j ’ 

[ bled every year rince foen, ( . •••,[• 



Diai “ AnS ° ]a: 11,6 P rince8a ' s death revealed a raT^otloniSS 

Power to the People 
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James Lewis 


M ANY YEARS hence, people 
Will probably remember 
1997 as theyear which saw 
a change of government after 18 
years of Tory rule, and the one in 
which the nation mourned the 
hagic death of Diana, Prtncesa of 
Wales. Bodi events certainly occu- 
pied an unprecedented acreage of 
newspaper apace, though their sig- 
mflcance may turn out to be less 
great than was supposed. 

. Tto defeat of John Major's admin- 
istration In May, after a continuing 
and wearying saga of sleaze and in- 
fighting over Europe, came as no 
surprise. But even the new Prime 
Minister, Tony Blair, seemed taken 
aback by the acale of his victory, 
which Is still misleadingly described 
as a “landslide". 

. A Commons majority of nearly 180 

is i certainly bullet-proof, but it came 
about only because of Britain's crazy 
electoral arithmetic. Labour's share 
“ ™ ™*? "a 3 no greeter than that 
ot the Conservatives when they 
scraped into power five years earlier 
So Labour has joined with the Lib 
end I Democrats to consider various 
systems of proportional representa- 
tion which could ensure more equi- 
fable results in future contests. 

I n the meantime many of Labour’s | 
policies, offering jam tomorrow, 
seem geared mainly towards win- 


To pirot UieelMorate that he anX'liS^M* ■ impreS5ed b 7 

d-Pend wereolSto^eVth^ 


enta in December provoked a minor 
rebellion. Blair's prolonged honey- 
moon aeeins to have ended, though 
most people remain convinced that 
he means well and really does care. 

Tlie focus is sharply on the cen- 
tre: middleclass, middle-brow, mid- 
dle-incorae, middling opinion middle 
Britain. To this electorate, the hyper- 
active Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
offered a welter of policies. Hand- 
guns and knives were banned and 
paedophde registers created. There 
were schemes to speed up juvenile 
c°url hearings; curfews to keep 
young children off the streets after 
dark. And there are to be many 
more closed-circuit surveillance 
cameras on the streets and in public 
places — a prospect that caused un- 
ease to some civil libertarians. 

Blair made no secret of his aim to 
re-brand Britain, no less, as a Cool 
Britannia to fit into what he calls a 
Peoples Europe In which he obvi- 
ousiy hopes to become one of the 
big players when old fiiddy-duddies 
su S!? as nod Chirac are gone 
There was much stunting in 
Downing Street: a kickabout with 
the Brazilian soccer star, Pele, as a 
smart way to publicise new Educa- 
hon Action Zones; inviting a group 
of kids into No 10 for the launch of 
plans for tackling global poverty 
Not everyone liked the extrava- 
ganza. Commonwealth headB of 
government - and, from ail no- 
counts, the Queen herself — were 
neither amused nor impressed by 


route of previous Labour adrninia. 
trahons, Blair undertook to adhere 
to the tight spending limits imposed 
I by the Tories. This has. in many 
cases, meant sticking to Tory poli- 
cies as well — policies which 
Labour had vigorously attacked 
when in opposition. In government, 
new” Labour adds a few refine- 
I ments, gives the policies a new 
I name, and hopes no one will no dee. 

But toe once-acquiescent back- 
benchers. many of them new MPs, 

J have started to notice. There was I 
suiprisingiy little protest over a 
sweeping decision earlier in the 


. ’^szjsc’j LU enaure at the op 
ing of their summit In Edinburgh, 

cu . d ! d 8X1 1116 8tunts work - Claire 
bhort, the minister responsible for 
overseas aid. was made to look dis- 
tinctly silly when she was required 
to pretend, Diana-slyle, to' be clear- 
mg mines from the beach at 
Brighton during Labour's annual 
conference. Ms Short simply does 
not look the type. Diana did at least 
do her pretending In Angola. 

Cool Britannia, it now appears, 
will have no doorsteps. Those build- 
ing the houses of the future must 
make them accessible to wheel- 
chair-users. A fortune stands to be 




There were policies — on cur- 
fews, homework, noisy neighbours, 
workfare, tagging offenders, zero 
tolerance, gay servicemen, legal aid 
cuts, dissident Euro-MPs — which 
smacked of a government wielding 
the big stick. And the image of the 
bully was sometimes embodied in 
the manipulative manner of Blair's 
mouthpiece, Alastair Campbell, who 
became the sole conduit for his 
master s words and thoughts. 

But far-reaching changes also lie 
ahead, Scotland voted by a large 
majority to have its own parliament 
^extensive legislative powers. 
And Wales, with rather less enthusi- 
asm, agreed to accept a devolved as- 
sembly which, though little more 
than a talWng shop, will at least be a 
Welsh talking shop. Both will be up 
and running by the millennium. 

ONDON, presently run by a 
hotch-potch of borough coun- 
cils, is to have its own Ameri- 
can-style elected mayor. The move 
was well received, and bets are al- 
ready being taken on who will win 
the job. Richard Branson would be 
popular but is hardly likely to give 
up his many business interests. 
Ofrer possibiea are Lord (novelist 
Jeffrey) Archer, Ked Livingstone, 
the Labour leader of the former 


Greater London Council; and 
Michael Heseltine, the former 
deputy prime minister who dreamed 
up the idea in the first place. 

pie Tories, a bedraggled band 
“j™ th eir youthful new leader, 
William Hague, made little impres- 
sion as the official Opposition. 
Hague has taken his party further 
to the Eurosceptic right, ruling out 
a single European currency for the 
foreseeable future, and in the 
process neutering his two biggest 
hitters, the Europhile Heseltine and 
Kenneth Clarke. 

The liberal Democrats, now with 
46 MPs, do little better. There are un- 
worthy suspicions that the party’s 
leader, Paddy Ashdown, is trying to 
keep his soldiere' swords sheathed 
until he and Blair can agree a pack- 
age for electoral reform. The Prime 
Minister lias promised to hold a ref- 
erendum on a proportional system of 
voting from which the Ub-Dems. and 
other small parties, would undoubt- 
edly benefit So there is no great in- 
centive to rock New Labour’s boat. 

. Th e Prime Minister was the out- 
right winner in the parade of self-re- 
garding tributes to Diana, Princess 
of Wales, when she died in a Paris 
underpass in September. With bro- 
ken voice and trembling lips, his 
overblown emotional display did 
him no end of good. Whether he 
knew it or not, by exploiting the 
powerful emotions that surrounded 
the image of Diana, and her own in- 
sistence on the importance of ex- 
pressing emotions, he was 
recommending himself. 

In calling her “the People's 
Princess", he precisely captured the 
public mood and, in the process, 
somehow laid claim to the People 
himself. Poor young/old William 
Hague, with a sincere but more for- 
mal. Stiff-upper-lip tribute, was 
much castigated. So too was the 
Queen and the rest of her femily 
who remained silent in their Scot- 
tish holiday hideaway, intending to 
emerge only for the funeral. 

But the People were in foil cry 
and were not to be denied. "Show us 
you cue, Ma'am", shrieked the tab- 
Ioids. So the monarch conceded to 
the news machines and paraded her 
unhappy grandsons to the curious 
gaze of tlie People in a London walk- 
about among great altara of flowers 
and cuddly toys wltich quickly 
reached astonishing proportions 


I burgh marked their 50th wnii i 
anniversary and seemedto i 
celebrations, which coincided2 : l 
the restoration of Windsor cS 

after a disastrous fire (wo years' 

But 111 Other respects It mf, 
humbUng year for the monarch,, m 
lost the royal tram (loo costbL 1 , 
run) and the royal yacht (too ns* f f 
o replace). Britannia will end S ' 1 
life as a tourist attraction, either ■ 
Manchester or in Leith. 

The Queen is also opening herfi- 
nancial accounts to greater pubft 
scrutiny and slimming down fc 
royal household by getting rid of 
minor courtiers with curious tills 
and obscure jobs, such as GoU 
Stick in Waiting. So, it is said, nil 
the monarchy become closer to lie 
People of Blair. 


Millions of pounds are still pour- 
ing into the Diana Memorial Fund 
But the former prime minister, John 
Major, appointed to guard the finun- 
cial interests of her two sons, is act- 
ing to ensure that a share of any 
profits from the tacky marketing of 
the princess's image go to her two 
sons, the princes William and Harry. 

The Queen and the Duke of Edin- 



The general election’s 


T HE public “feel-good factor 1 
which so eluded the hapless 
Major quickly returned soon 
after his electoral defeat. This owed ; 
less to politics than to billions of ; 
pounds in windfalls which poured ’ 
into tlie laps of savers as building 
societies and insurance companies i 
abandoned their mutual status and ! 
transformed themselves into banks 
anti providers of financial services, i 
The unexpected cash kept retail- 
ers’ tills ringing happily, financed 
foreign holidays, and indirectly 
helped house prices to resume a 
slow upward trend. 

The inflationary effect of all this 
was contained by a series of small 
hikes in interest rales for which the 
Government can no longer be held 
to blame, since the Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, handed over control of 
rates to the Bank of England within 
days of Labour's taking office. 

Unemployment continued to M 
Most of the new jobs were created 
In the hotel, leisure and entertain- 
ment sector, though there was also 
growth in engineering and motor 
manufacturing. 

As the year drew to a close, how- 
ever, there was evidence of a signifi- 
cant cutback in the kind of inward 
investment which Britain has been 
enormously successful in attracting 
for the past five years and which has 
played a big part in bringing down 
the dole queues. 

One possible explanation could 
be the strength of sterling, which 
has risen by 25 per cent against the 
Deutschmark over tlie year, and 
which will hurt any firm exporting 
from Britain. Another, more worry- 
ing, possibility Is that Britain is be- 
ginning to suffer from its reluctance 
to join Europe's intended single 
currency. 

The Blair government has con- 
firmed that It will not join the first 
wave of the common European cur- 
rency, which means that it will not 
do so in the lifetime of the present 
parliament. And it says precious lit- 
tle about when, and subject to which 
conditions, it would join. 

But, regardless of the feet that 
most of the EU is moving ahead 
without him, Blair intends to make 
the most of Britain’s presidency of 
the Community during the first six 
months of 1998. Since signing up to 
the Social Chapter, He has mounted; 
a charm offensive designed to prove 1 
that Britain has become a teajn 
player now that the Tories are no 
longer calling the Shots. 

The obligatory logo has already 
been designed — by children, « 
course — to advertise the youthful" 
ness and modernity of Cool Bntan-i 
nia. And there will be a six-month! 
programme of promotional events! 
from Orkney southwards “to ad- 
dress the anxieties of these most' 
detached from the European dimert-. 
aion to British life". It promises to 
be a lively time 


Court’s moral 
message for 
the Socialists 


editorial 

O n DECEMBER 16, the final 
court of appeal in Paris 
confirmed an earlier ruling and 
stripped Henri Emmanuelli of 
his civic rights for two years. 
This means he will cease to be 
deputy and general councillor 
for the Landes dipartement, 
and, because of a provision in 
France's electoral law, will not be 
allowed to run for political office 
for four years. 

That was the chief punishment 
meted out to Eminanuelli in his 
capacity as national treasurer of 
tlie Socialist party (PS) at a time 
when it benefited from illegal fi- 
nancing, In other words before a 
1090 law provided for electoral 
spending by political parties to 
be capped, controlled and partly 
i funded by central government. 

This legal sequel to the so- 
called Urba affair — Urba was a 
research consultancy set up by 
the PS at the beginning of the 
1970s to organise the collection 
of fictitious commissions on 
public works undertaken by 
local authorities — has shocked 
1 not only those In Emmanuelli’s 
party, but many other politicians. 

They say that the sentence is 
unfair because it punishes a man 
not for illegal personal enrich- 
ment, but for actions taken bi his 
party’s service. They contend 
that since political parties com- 
pete for voteB, according to the 
constitution, the methods they 
use to finance their activity must 
necessarily be legitimate, and 
that they should therefore be 
punished only if all the parties 
that have used such methods In 
the post are also sanctioned. 

Since that last condition has 


& Hoi aui CROMAiS 
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Capital transfer fails 
to enthuse Kazakhs 


There I was, imagining they were going to decriminalise soft drugs!’ 


not been fulfilled. Emmanuelli’s 
punishment is, they argue, proof 
that the courts have been guilty 
of hounding one party, ««d even 
one man, to the exclusion of 
others. 

These arguments contain two 
flaws. The first is that they fall to 
recognise that tlie ruling pe- 
nalises not an individual mis- 
demeanour but a collective 
violation of the law. 

It 1 b, in fact, the PS’s system of 
financing that has been con- 
demned through the person of 
Emraanuelli. The message of the 
ruling, which was handed down 
after appeals had been lodged by 
Emmanuel!!, is that political 
parties and their leaders are no 
more entitled than any other 
legal entity or individual to break 
the law. 

And the sentence passed on 
Einmonuclli, which strips him of 
the right to hold electoral office 


for four years, focuses on the 
very point at issue: democratic 
representation. 

The second flaw in the argu- 
ment put forward by Einman- 
uelli’s supporters is that they 
persist in falling to understand 
that for the public at large 
equality before the law is the 
main guarantee of democracy- 
No one is entitled to exempt 
himself or hereelf from the law, 
and especially not those respon- 
sible for drafting and enforcing 
it . . 

If the Socialists, under their 
leader Lionel Jospin, do eventu- 
ally decide to ask Jacques Chirac 
to exercise his presidential right 
to pardon EmmanueUi, they will 
be going against the republican 
sentiments on wltich they claim 
to have based their campaign of 
the past six months to moralise 
and modernise public life. 

(December 18) 


Mixed signals ferried across the Channel 


Denis Hautln-Qulraut 


T HE main finding to emerge 
from an opinion poll organised 
by Sofres for Le Monde and the tele- 
vision programme La Marche du 
Steele is that the French have a 
favourable view of the British, while 
the latter feel rather remote from, if 
not Indifferent to, their neighbours 
across the Channel. 

According to the poll, in which 
1,000 representative members of 
the population aged 18 or over were 
questioned, 50 per cent of French 
"rather liked" the British, while only 
35 per cent of the latter recipro- 
cated, with 20 per cent admitting to 
feeling “antipathy" towards them. 
The percentage of French who fi?lt 
antipathy towards the 'British wa9 13 
percent. 

In Franc^ the people with the 
warmest feelings towards Britain 
were women (53 per cent), young 
people (50-54 per cent in the 1849 
age bracket), shopkeepers, artisans, 
Industrialists, managers and work- 
ers, while, farmers were more mis- 
trustful with only 31 per cfcnt: ' 

The British chiefly" saw the 


able and welcoming" (19 per cent) 
But, paradoxically, they did not re- 
gard them as particularly "resource- 
ful" (8 per c?nt), "funny" (7 per 
cent), "honest” (7 per cent), or 
■courageous" (4 per cent) . 

What the British did not like 
about the French was that they 
were “arrogant" 07 per cent), “cool 
and stand-offish" (25 per cent) , 
“obstinate" (16 percent), “talkative” 
(17 per cent) and “tight-fisted- and 
hypocritical” (10 per Cent) . 

The most typical aspects of 
France were its attractive lifestyle 
(good food, luxury products, wine, 
haute couture) for 70' per cent 'of 
Britons, its culture (ancient monu- 
ments, literature, paihtihg) for 47 
per cent, and its history (the Cru- 
sades; the Revolution, GauUisna) for 
36 per cent — but certaihiy not 
France's, position As the worlds 
■ flfthdargest economic power (8 pfer 

■cend- "" : ,! ‘ '■ V ' ’ V“ 

As 'for the' French. '46 per cent 
approved bf EhgUsh CUStoms' '(tea, 
'the : nwharcliy, pubs), 'and 32 per 
cent of Britain's economic prosper- 
ity and low unemployment rate. 
Vefy few* (10'per cent) paid tribute 
to' 1 Britaih*S ; technological 1 achieve- 
ments 


But no more Britons were pre- 
pared to consider the possibility of 
moving to Paris (17 per cent) than 
French were to London (18 per 
cent). And even if 68 per cent of 
Britons thought the tunnel under 
the Channel was “a good thing", 
48 per cent of them were "not in 
favour" or “not very much in favour" 
of Britain adopting a single cur- 
rency, 34 per cent were “In favour" 
or "rather In favour” of such a move. 

But it was in the political sphere 
that reactions differed most While 
82 per cent of French had a "high" 
or "rather high" Opinion of the 
Labour prime minister, Tony Blair, 
only 11 per cent of Britons had the 
game opinion of his French Socialist 
counterpart, Lionel Jospin, white 82 
per cent said they had no opinion on 
the subject . ' " ' , ' | 

That indifference was' tempered 
by some support for tlie social poli- 
cies pursued by the'Freifeh Social- 
ists: 55 pqi* cent of Britons believed 
if vyoiild be possible to introduce a 
teductiph- of the 1 Writing wefek to 
35 hoilrO'inthe UK,and 30per c^ht 
thought that workers' rights were 
•better ptotteted in Frtnce tliah in 
Britain. : 

1 (December 17) 


Sophie Stilhab In Mobcow 

T HE "GRAND IDEA” of Nur- 
sultan Nazarbayev, which 
was sceptically received 
when he launched it three years 
ago, took concrete shape on Decem- 
ber 10. when the Kazakhstan presi- 
dent officially inaugurated his new 
capital, Akroola. But no one knows if 
the actual transfer of tlie administra- 
tion will take place as promised in 

June. ■ u 1 

The inauguration ceremony had 
been postponed five times in recent 
months because work on the project 
had fallen behind. The transfer of 
the capital of this former Soviet re- 
public represents a huge challenge. 

The average monthly income per 
inhabitant is $35. barely higher than 
in the other countries of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States 
(CIS). And lengthy strikes by work- 
ers who had not been paid were bro- 
ken up this autumn. 

Meanwhile a luxurious presiden- 
tial palace has just been completed 
in the ‘’old" capital. Almaty, and a 
new palace is rising in Akmola 
alongside other prestigious build- 
ings tliat are supposed to lend tlie 
trappings of a capital to an economi- 
cally blighted provincial town in a 
remote corner of the icy steppes. ^ 
Akmola, which means “white 
tomb” in Kazakh, was a Cossack set- 
tlers' fort in the 19th century. It 
became a Soviet town, Tselinograd. 
at tlie end of the fifties, when Nikita 
Klirushchev decided to make it the 
focal point of his disastrous cam- 
paign to turn the “virgin steppes" 
into farmland. 

Akmola's current population of 
300,000 consists chiefly of un- 
employed Russian workers, some of 
them former gulag prisoners (there 
were many camps in the region) 
who are too poor to return to 
Russia, 

Construction companies — local, 
Turkish and Italian — have been at 
work in Akmola for months. The 
faqades of the ageing blocks of flats 

t Ua tnum’e main thnrnucrh- 


thnt line the town’s main thorough- 
fare. which date from the 
Khrushchev era, have been given 
fresh coats of paint. 

The large Soviet buildings 
around the central square have 
been refurbished, and a handful of 
new ones builL But the first wave of 
Kazakh civil servants "exiled" to the 
new capital live mostly In collective 
flats with local inhabitants' or in hos- 
tels, which have been without, gas 
for the past two years because of an 
economic crisis. 

“We had no choice biit to trans- 
form our centre of operations once 
our state started going through a 
period of transition, and Akmola 
meets the 32 criteria required for 
the .choice of a capital."' said 
Nazarbayev, who was accompanied 
to Akmola by all his miriisters iuid 
mefnbers of parliament , 

After having dissolved parliament 
twice, abolished the constitutional 
court, organised two' ifefererida add 
brought the media and the opposl- , 

■tiori to heel/ Nazarbayev 16 hardly 

likely to ! be ' cbiitradlcted. Nobddy 
likes the choice <rf Atittiofo, but die 
decision 1 :, to inove thfcte : | canhot be 
cHallefigbd. ' , , . . « 

It is rumoured lit Almaty that the 


president has himself come to re- 
alise that it is n bad idea, but that lie 
cannot backtrack without losing 
face. 

A series of justifications for the 
transfer of the capital have been put 
forward. The Aral is a geostrategic 
one: only 40 per cent of Kazakh- 
stan's 16 million inhabitants are 
Kazakhs, and another 40 per cent 
are Russians who live mostly in the 
northern, more industrialised half 
of the country. The transfer of the 
capital 1,000km to the north, to- 
wards the country's geographical 
centre, is seen as a guarantee 
against any separatist ambitions. 

Still fresh in the Kazakhs’ minds 
are the separatist calls made by 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn and enthu- 
siastically echoed by Cossack 
activists in Kazakhstan until 
Nazarbayev silenced them. 

Akmola, now that it is the capital, 
will attract to the north the Kazakhs 
who occupy almost all th< j country's 
administrative and government 
jobs. The Kazakhs in the region will 
slowly but surely outnumber tin* 
Russians. 

The risk of earthquakes in 
Almaty, which lies at tlie fool uf 
mountains near the country's south 
ern border, is another reason given 
for the transfer. 

A third reason has to clo with the 
traditional division of Kazakhs into 
three groups called juz, a word Hint | 
in Genghis Khan's day was trans- 
lated in the West as “hordes": there 
is a "big" juz, which is the^inost in- 
fluential and forms a majority in the 
south, a “medium-sized" juz a little 
further to the north, and a ’"small" 
juz centred in the oil-rich west. It is 
believed tiiHt Nazarbayev's aim In 
creating his own capital was to end 
rivalries between tlie three groups. 

It could also be that lie was 
responding to the ancestral urge of 
a nomad who is ever searching for 
new pastures — an explanation that 
does not feature among tlie 32 offi- 
cial reasons for the transfer. 

The main reason for the transfer 
cited by the president on December 
10 was that since Kazakhstan was a 
“Eurasian" country, its capital 
should be Akmola — "one of the 
geographical centres of Eurasia, 
and a future important centre of 
communications on this superconti- 
nent, where economic, technologi- 
cal and data-processlng flows will 
come together in the 21stcenlury’’. 

Meaqwliile Nazarbayev has J 
signed a decree setting up n “sup- 
port fund for low-income citizens", 
dnd announced that tlie first dona- 
tions will constat of a month’s salary 
; from 'the president, his ministers 
and member^ of parliament 

A comparable system wai setup 
for the building of Akmola. whose 
funding comes, ,1° theory, from 
' "noh-budgetary" sources. The for- 
eign companies that have flocked to 

Ik' th'p hrtnp nf kn nil 



Kazakhstan in' the hope of an oil 
boopfi havfe been asked to contribute 
l— in return for tax breaks. 

AUhough they grumble about 
corruption, jlidfce ffrms hftve been 
‘morfe eager to accept that obligation 
than foreign embassies Jiave beeh 
to movie to tiie pl6ts of arid 'stejipe 
-diaf thby haVe beeh allocated in the 
'tiewcatftal: . rj 

1 • (December 12); 
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Moved to delight by the melody 

Jean-MIchel Pmrlnn I . . ' 
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Jean-Mfchel Frodon 

reviews Alain Resnais’ 
latest film and, below, his 
actors discuss why they 
like working with him 

I I CAN recommend Alain 
Kesnais’ ISth feature, On Con- 
nait la Chanson, as a very effec- 
tive pick-me-up if you are feeling a 
bit clown. To quote just one hilari- 
ous scene, Kesnais has an estate 
agent, played by Andrd Dussoller 
imagining himself in republican 
guari uniform, riding a hoise and 
singing Alain Bashung's Verfiges de 
j Amour with Bashung’s own voioe 
in playback. 

Throughout the movie — in 
which the characters regularly 

( break into well-known popular 
songs by singers ranging from the 
pre-irar Ouvrard to Johnny Hally- 
day, Dalida and Michel Jonasz — 
Resnais' aim is not to “entertain" in 
a low-brow sense, but to poke 
sophisticated fun at the way we ail 
tell ourselves sfories in order to 

make life a h'ttle more livable. 

Telling stories without prejudg- 
ing whether they are "true- or I 

Three actors 
in search 
of a director 

andr£ dussolue r 

T3 ESNAIS offered me a small part 
XX in Stavisky in the mid-seventies, 
bu unfortunately I had other com- 
mitments. When another offer ame 
Est “a Roman, i natu- 
rally leapt at the chance, even 
though it was a virtually mute part. I 
also got the role partly at Fanny 
Araants suggestion. 

To give you just one example of 
Resnais perfectionism, 1 remember 
a scene In the film where there was 1 
a crowd shot fibred from a balcony. 

He had given the extras a sheet of 
paper which listed some of the I 

wjuld have somethmg to talk about C £ 
and the sound engineer could pick La 
up snatches of conversation that 

were in keeping with the period. a h 

also does s Jot of prepsr- fib 
He S»la the actors to read the tht 
screenplay and meets each of us ou' 
f'““: so ™ "re tee to bring up ( 
anything that conies into our head mu 
,ake P |ace in set- qrn 
hngs and conditions similar to those wh! 
on set, so when shooting begins era 

much ofthe spadework has already olw 

been done. One is on familiar terri- 
tory, the structure has been estab- SAE 
hslied, and one has much more — 
treed oni ui one’s acting. hp 

With each new film I always pay X 
very dose attention to RestS s *, 
direction — it s absolutely original noat 
each time. He does nothing you ex- He 
poet him to do. Resnais is someone In to 
who is interested in everything and me t 
s enormously curious about tilings, whic 
h s also one of his chanu-ferioi.Vo . , c 


“false" has beea Resnais’ job for the 
past 45 years. With his long experi- 
ence of how to bring a character, 
story or imagined event to life, he 
has acquired an incomparable nar- 
rative virtuosity, it is this exhilarat- 
ing lightness of touch, rather than 
his repeated recourse to popular 
songs, that brings to mind parallels 
with musical comedy. 

Despite its virtuosity and light- 
ness of touch, not everything is 
sweetness and light in On Connait 
la Chanson. As though to warn die 
spectator from the start not to adopt 
too casual an approach to die film, 
Kesnais starts by contrasting Sabine 
Azema s chirpy voice with an image 
of a swasdka — a dny moment of re- 
constitution that lakes us on a leap 
through time and into the realm of 
fiction. 

With a characteristic sense of nar- 
rabve. which intertwines the stories 
of seven main characters, each of 
whom is predseiy drawn, interest- 
ing, moving and, in their own way 
hinny, Resnais interprets a screen- 
play by Agnisjaoui and jean-Rerre 
™5 rl '' rith i the same delicate sub- 
tlety that lie used when working 
from scenarios by Marguerite 
Duras (Hiroshima Mon Amour), I 


Alam Robbe-Grdlet (UAnnbe 
■ Dermbre 4 Marienbad), Jean Cayrol 
(Munel) and Jorge Semprun (La 
Guerre Eat Finie). 

As the film moves from the 
streets of Paris to flats for sale, inter- 
changing feelings, discourses and 
decors, we sense the importance 
Kesnais attaches to chance, a "force 
of proposition" that opens on to fic- 
tional possibilities. 

He once again gives us his 
thoughts on appearances, whether 
real or illusory, finding a new angle 
to the question through his subtle 
use of popular songs. Not only are 
the songs immediately appealing to 
the spectator, but they make it pos- 
sible to express, more quickly and 

I With greater resonance, such senti- 
ments as "I love you", "Don’t leave 
me or "[ feel lonely and unhappy". 

Resnais demonstrates the power 
and limitations of cliche, the accu- 
racy and superficiality of lyrics, and 
the ambivalent quality of hackneyed 
songs which both express and en- 
capsulate our most personal feel- 
] ngs. past, present and future. 

The great merit of his film is to 
accept such 'Vulgarity" on its own 
terms, without a hint of condescen- 
Sion, while at the same time criticis- I 



Resnais: narrative virtuosity 

ijg such an easily consoling and 
DUnkeruig view of human behaviour 
— as when a picture of personal 
happiness looks like an ad for a 
chicory beverage. 

But Resnais is all too aware of tile 

dangers of virtuosity without a con- 
scienee. His whole exercise is shol 
through with an anxious self-disci- 
plrne, which makes the film look 
rather hke Monlaigne adapted by 
Vincente Minnelli. 

The n, rrat j ye fluency, 

winch never lapses into self-indul- 


8 Edice. lends a woiHferihTfoT 
I to (lie iinsc-i'ihschic of a . 

once admired for his supertH 

I erect camera movements Thao. 

I 1? ", evw "»« evident than j,?. 

| final sequence, which brings ill : 

; characters together in a pottos! : 
j Where the real and the artiiicK,^ 
I interna] and the external, andVr 
burlesque and the tragic stophjo ■ 
formal binomials and becoWil 

S * wLi- nfi . nite ™riMrans on lifeiw 

With the apotheosis of his dofe I 

sequence Resnais harks backS I 
f|P nle "['iis l Want To Go Horn,?!' 
film which lefl one in a state ofup ; 
ease, and which is mirrored bvO.1 
l-onmut la Chanson. The feii, ! 
well-being is generated here by *, 
precision of the script's cons* 
tion, the communicative elation ol 
the actors, and die carefully shsltd 
rai g e ™ shapes, colours and lights. 

Behind the film's whirling raw, 
tnschie, it is the nature of truth (a 
IS called into question — as it wish 
Hiroshima and Algeria (Muriel ra 
already a very special kind of mosb - 
cal comedy), or through the triple f 
persona of Stnviskv, or under Pm 
fessor Henri Laborit’s psychomotw 
microscope in M on Oncle 
u Ameriquc. 

On Commit la Chanson is about 
telling oneself stories, about the 
essence of truth and how mdividu- 
I als and society react to it. 


BOOKS 



f«ml,r?,i S m eCnwritJng team from 
Lambert Wilson, Andr£ Duaaollier, 


I a11 ' J 1 ” 1 "fready seen the 

film three or four times, and I think 
the device, which seems incongru- 
ous at first sight, works very well. 

On Connait la Chanson is also verv 
much a film of its time, a rather elo- 
quent picture of our uneasy ace 
where we lie to ourselves and to oth- 
ers in a society that requires us to put 
on a show of brash self-con/idence. 

SABINE AZ^MA j 

T HERE are two versions of how 
I came to inept r 


£.binr^%? d 7r.pieere'Sri teft> ^ 


, 1 ,,Hn,s v curious about things. 
I It s afso one of his characteristics as 
n director: he has an ability to sun 
pnse and disconcert, and to keep 

tile SDCCfOlnr H 


/ tcT" cvoaiimuy interested, 
the idea of putting songs in the 
movie was exciting, but not easy for 
the actor. One wss tempted, once 
tile song had got going, ta take the 
mike and turn into Johnny HaRyday. 
At the same time, of course, there I 
l^was a kind of childish exhilaration I 


! ■ . — — ‘"V versions 01 how 

x I came to meet Resnais. I per- 
sonally think he saw my name on a 
poster and liked the way it sounded. 
He on the other hand, claims he got 
In touch with ine because he’d seen 
me blush on screen. You can choose 
whichever version you prefer 
1 was working at the Lycde 
Carnot when, on the advice of a 
friend, I went to see Muriel, which 
had been revived, At the time I 
Kdn t yet know I waited to become 
in actress. The cinema wasn't even 
omethmg I was all that interested I 
in. I can truly say Muriel was my 
first big cinematic revelation. I was 
so overwhelmed I saw all Resnais’ 
other films afterwards. | 


. , . , towards actors when lie’s ill a 

; movies ie^l'/reatfbntS hf ° f C " at - ''^“hisreeenttih. 

--^'.Andheaiso^m 

me beeaus^Lr^:" J 

2 to move us with film as beto raforeEh “ ^ was M extraordinary human ei 

stand a? - rU T'. He tries ,0 under- contains ^omethin^-fi,. “I® 11 ence for me - Since that movie, 
stand life in all its forms and fi-om a trasfcwiti, K v . 1,ght “»> ™- been a man who can weep. 

5feg52S5 S: kssksk 

&&&£*+** 

film to film hi, WOrk o ™ ies from PIERRE ARDITI — ll,m J fo1 '’ 18 dim he has alwayi 

usuall >'W' s «‘> a e garded me as a rare and prec 

oni inm-of ’’efore shooting, we go T MET Reanai, 1 7 j object. That's why, if he asked n 

nutfogether « go dxwinB. w 1 rafoer2fous T “ nde !; doa walk-on part in one of hiafl 

baPpeZ^beTnaToraS 

A'SErttfS ,nlerv * ewB dy Jacques Mondeiba 

aria 

thepsrL I, begins t„ get under our 


. ^ Ul ^ loHff been familiar with 
Ins work ns a viewer — I saw i 
L Annie iJeniiere L Marienbad 
when I was 17. He was already Ihr : 
French film-maker who mosl Casein - ' 

mednie.nl the liinc. 

I was .ill the more surprised | 
when I started lo work regularly 
with Resnais, lo discover that be I 
Jnnd the director whose reputation | 
is associatinl with a certain in teller- » 
lu:il mislerily llim* lay someone 
completely differeiiL — someone 
tunny and young in spirit, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed life. 

I Jk ,s,KI ‘ s 7” * ray this because 
I know a bit ahum his personal life 
— was never allowed lo be a child. 

Su lie's sort uf made up for that, to 
an extent where it seems lo me that 
all the young French film-makers of 
I the new geni-nilioii an; older than 
him. 

j I think his whole mtvre is a 
finved march to wants childhood. 
Hint doesn't stop him being extraor- 
dinarily perfectionist and respectful 
towards actors when he’s in a work- 
ing environment. 

Like many of Ids recent films, On 
Connait la Chanson is about appear 
ances. I myself think it's an utterly 
tragic film. I emerged from the pre- 
view saying to myself I’d just seen 
something quite horrible. 

But the Kesnnls film that left the 
greatest impression on me as an ' 
actor was L’Amour a Mort, which V, 
was an extraordinary human experi- X 
ence for me. Since that movie, I've I 
been a man who can weep. And 
filer of course there’s M£lo, which | 

| is an extraordinary gift for an actor. j 
What most strikes rae about 
Resnais, and what I'm grateful to 
him for, is that he has . always re- 
garded me as a rare and precious 
object. That's why, if he asked me to 
do a walk-on part in one of his films, 

I'd gladly accept. 

Interviews by Jacques Mandelbaupi I f 


Australians Close 
Eyes to Openness 


.) This caused many to | "promiscuous" overloading of 
meanings on terms like “hot and 
cold media" — McLulian refuses to 
fade, and in the ’90s he is experienc- 
revival among students of the 
ly pervasive digital 
Insistence that 
bath and 
elting 


Kflvl n Sullivan in Cabramatta 

D ANH NGOC PHUNC. fled 
her native Vietnam by boat 
20 years ago and eventually 
found her way lo this busy suburb 
south of Sydney, where she opened 
a pharmacy and raised six children. 

Now 65, she is a classic immi- 
jjrant success story: She owns two 
pharmacies: two of her children are 
pharmacists, one is an architect, and 
three own small businesses. "It’s 
been good for us here," she said. 

Far too good for some Aus- 
tralians, who wish she would just go 
home. Phung and other Asian immi- 
grants are keenly aware fiiat they 
are in the cross hairs of this coun- 
try's divisive debate about race rela- 
tions, immigration and the identity 
of a mainly European nation at the 
far end of Asia. 

Tm scared sometimes," Phung 
said, noting an increase in verbal 
and physical abuse of Asians in the 
List year. "But there's nothing 1 can 
dn about it except remind my chil- 
dren not to go out at night — it's 
dangerous." 

Since World War II, Australia has 
grown from a land of 7 million peo- 
ple of almost purely British and 
Irish descent into a mullihued melt- 


ing pot of 18 million people, almost a 
quarter of them horn overseas. 'Hie 
transition generally has been 
smooth, unmarked by the sporadic 
violence townrd immigrants in pai’ts 
of Europe and the United Stales. 
Bui with unemployment now hover- 
ing around 9 percent, some native- 
born Australians are convinced that 
immigrants are taking away their 
jobs and destroying their traditional 
way of life. 

Tlie government's "White Aus- 
tralia" immigration ixilicy, which of- 
ficially ended in 1973, required 
immigrants lo be of European de- 
scent. Since then. Australia rapidly 
has become a society of immigrants 
from 150 nations in Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, the former 
Soviet states and many Aslan nations. 

Last year, almost 100,000 new- 
comers settled here, more than half 
of them from Asian countries and 
Pacific islands. Sydney lias an ever- 


growing Chinatown, and outside the 
United States, Australia has the 
world's largest community of over- 
seas Vietnamese, about 200,000 
people. 

Australia’s changing makeup has 
been welcomed by many who see a 
new richness in the nation's culture, 
food and lifestyle. But some people 
feel uneasy watching comfortable 
old traditions such as cold ale and 
hot meat pies being replaced by 
Singha beer from Thailand and Viet- 
namese pho soup. 

It’s 10,000 miles from Sydney to 
London, Australia's former colonial 
capital, and the distance has never 
seemed greater. Cultural and per- 
sonal relations have thinned be- 
tween Britain and its former colony, 
as it has vigorously fostered links 
with its Asian neighbors. About 
75 percent of Australia's exports 
now go to Japan, South Kurea, Tai- 
wan, Chinn and other Asian nations. 

Sensing its changing place in the 
world, Australia has chosen a decid- 
edly more Asian lack in its eco- 
nomic and foreign policy. In terms 
of trade and security. Australia now 
pays closer attention Lo its 200 mil- 
lion neighbors in Indonesia than 
to its 3 million English-speaking 
cousins in New Zealand. 

The changes have affected nearly 
everyone here, from the rising num- 
ber of scholarships and slots at pub- 
lic universities won by Asian 
students, lo Chinese spoken on the I 
streets of Sydney, lo the ornate Bali- 
nese hardwood furniture that fills 
store windows. 

But for some Australians, an in- 
creasingly vocal force, the changes 
seem a direct threat to their security 
and their children’s future. 

So when blunt-talking Pauline 
Hanson, a fislwiml-cbips shop 
l owner, was elected to the federal 
- Parliament in 199ti. she was like 
t lightning striking a parched forest. 

3 The ullraconservalivc Hanson s 
maiden speech in Parliament was an 
r Hngry screed against immigration. 

“I believe we are in danger of 
r- being swamped by Asians, 1 she 
If said. 'They have their own culture 
d and religion, they form ghettos, and 
r- they do not assimilate.” 



Australia’s growth Into a multicultural melting pot generally has been amooth, tot aerc,-.^.- 
divisive debate about race relations and immigration 


When Hanson started her One 
Nation political party, which 
claimed Hint Australia might sunn 
be run by “multiracial lesbians," 
thousands of people turned out for 
rallies. 

More angry than articulate, Han- 
son predictably drew support from 
extreme right-wingers, from biker 
gangs t» groups linked lo the Ku 
Klux Klam But what startled most 
observer here was the hidden 
middle-class rage that Hanson 
seemed to have tapped. It was a 
kind of anger comparable in some- 
ways lo the paranoia that has fueled 
the American militia movement. 
Hanson says Australia is being run 
by a "bunch of academic snobs” 
who “wouldn’t know what a hard 
damn day's work is like." She wor- 
ries that Hie United Nations is try- 
ing tu lake over tlie world. 

"She gives a lot of unhappy peo- 
ple someone to kick.” said Phillip 
Adams, a prominent columnist and 
radio talk show host in Sydney. 

“They're signing up with Pauline 
because their kids don't do what 
they tell them, because they’ve got 
weight problems, because their hus- 
band or wife doesn't love them any- 
more." Adams said. ‘They’re there 
because other people seem smarter 


or prettier or richer than they are . . . 
We're looking at problem* that re- 
quire therapy rather Ilian legislation. 

Analysts here say Hanson's popu- 
larity has peaked, and polls indicate 
it is now around -1 percent. Hanson 
still travels witli bodyguards and 
rarely gives media interviews. 
There have been threats of violence 
inward her. and there also has been 
an increase- in abuse of Asians, 
i largely attributed to tin- anti- for- 
eigner feeling whipped up by Man- 
son's supporters. 

Many Australians are clearly em- 
barrassed. lliey fear Hanson has 
set back the race debate by 40 
years. Mnny hero sny Prime Minis- 
ter John Howard is manipulating 
the immigration debate for political 
gain. It look Howard eight months 
to disavow Hanson's original speech 
in Parliament- Even then it was care- 
fully qualified criticism, intended ap- 
parently not lo offend Hanson's 
supporters. “It would be a serious 
mistake," Howard said, "to attack 
those who are attracted to her as 
bigoted, narrow-minded and racist. 
A few no doubt are. Most, however, 
are not" 

Many political analysts fear. 
Howard may further divide the na- 
tion along racial lines by not fully 


denouncing Hansons posit ions on 
the Aborigines, who inhabited Aus- 
tralia before while settlers arrivi-d. 
She snid “red-blooded Australians 
were “foil up l«« the back teeth - with 
social welfare- programs designed 
correct two centuries of cliscrimina- I 
lion against the Aborigines. I 

Polls here show that support tor l 
immigration is at an all-time low. 1 
mainly because- pimple hi -re- believe j 
that it costs jobs. Howard has u- i 
spnnded lo that sentiment, cutting 
next year’s immigration quota by 8 
percent, or ;i total of 20 percent 
since lie Look office in 199ti, claim- 
ing that "there is a link between 
high unemployment and high immi- 
gration." 

Most economic analysts dis- 
agree. 'lliey say many immigrants 
today tend to be creative entrepre- 
neurs who start businesses and cre- 
ate jobs hi places like Cabramnltn. 

Clare* Klin till Dinlivu, who came 
to Australia two decades ago as a 
refugee from Vietnam and is now an 
optometrist with her own shop In 
Cabramatta, says she thinks Aus- 
tralia is “more racist now than it was 
20 years ago. Right now we’re the 
scapegoat, it’s our turn," she said. 
“Twenty years down the road, it will 
be somebody else’s turn." 


Canada Reassesses Role of Its Senate 


He’s very cleared dogR jjgg a part in Mon Oncle 1 j 


Directeur Jean-Marie Colomb&nl 
World copyright by . 
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Howard Schneider In Toronto 

W HEN it was established along 
with the rest of the country in 
1867, the Canadian Senate was de- 
signed as a hybrid between Britain's 
hereditary House of Lords and the 
equal state representation provided 
by the U.S. Congress's upper cham- 
ber. Appointed to their posts for life, 
members had to own property and ' 
were expected to balance tlie pop- 
ulist House of Commons with the 
"sober second thought” befitting. 

3 landed nobility. Or, as Cictro put it 
l In a phrase hung on the Senate wall. 

- “to oppose the fickleness of the mul- 
| titudes." !| 

l These days, However, it isn’t just 
i panada’s 104 senators who are hav- 
S 'Ufi second thoughts. 

5 “it was meant to be something be- 
* tween the House of Lords and the ; 
o [American elected Senate — a kind 


of Canadian compromise," said Uni- 
versity of Torontb historian Michael 
Bliss. “The result is that it worked 
better than neither . . . The dilemma 
is that we cannot figure out how to 
change it" ' ..... 

“It's the Valhalla of fallen political 
warriors," said Rob Anders, a Reform 
Party member of Parliament "Al- 
though I am not sure that is appro- . 
priate because to go to' Valhalla you 
have to have an amount of honor." 

The current anxiety focuses on 
Andrew Thompson, an Ontario 
politician and former Hoiise of Com- ■ 
mOns member named to the Senate 
by theh-Prime Minister Lester B. 

! pearton in the 1960s. 

The Senate did not keep atten- 
. dance records then. But in recent j 
years, after the public and media 1 
decided even honorable men' need 
i watching, ’ it became apparent 
Thompson and a good many others 


did their sober thinking elsewhere. | 
According to reviews of Senate 
records published in several Cana- . 
dian papers recently, Thompson 
attended less than 3 percent of ses- 
sions over the past decade. He con- 
tinues to draw approximately 
$60,000 annual salary but spends 
much of the year in La Paz, Mexico. 
During rare appearances, he signed 
paper* saying he was still conduct- ■ 
mg Senate buslhess and offered a 
medical excuse for his' absence — 
documents required to keep pay- 
checks flowing. Canadian journal- 
ists tracked Thompson down, and 


Substantial villa and leisurely walks 
inthesiih. ' 

In November, Prune Minister 
Jean Chretien booted blip from the 
Liberal caucus. Now his colleagues 
have voted to strip him of his office 
space, research expenses find a sec- 


retary's salary until he begins show- 1 
Ing up for work. None of that affects I 
his membership; that can’t be re- 
voked. He must retire in two years 
when he turns 75 ; — a 1960s change • 
from lifetime appointments — but 
until then he ls untoucl]able.. 

According to Senate i*ecbrds pub- , 
llshed recently by the Globe and ■ 
Mall daily newspaper, about a quar- 
ter of Canada’s senators missed at 
least 40 percent of the chamber's 
sessions. Attendance rules cur- 
rently excuse senators for virtually 
any reason — from corporate board j 
meetings to charitable fonctions. ! 

Conservative Ontario Sen. Mar- , 
jory LeBreton and three others, 
have been appointed to . a special ; 
committee' to study; how the Senate , 
can police Itself more' effectively. “It 1 
flies in the face of everything, that is , 
good and decent,” LeBrdtoh said. 

Desigried around a rough re-, 
gional apportionment for 1 1 how 
Canada looked 130 years ago, the 
Senate now gives neither : regional 


balance, nor equal province-by- 
province apportionment tliat might 1 
protect smaller jurisdictions. The 
huge Western provinces combined 
have 24 senators — the same as the 
three tiny Atlantic jurisdictions of 
Novi Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 

As with the U.S. Senate, it osten- 
sibly has the power to initiate legis- 
lation, amend laws' the other 
chamber has passed and kill bills it . 
does not like. But it rarely exercises 
that authority, .’mindful of _ its 
appointed status. , . , 

No reform suggestions .have | 
taken hold; most proposals would 
require ' Quebec , to give up 'sortie 
representation, a sensitive issue; 
with French-speaking separatists 
already feeling they get a raw deal. 

The result Ib each senator is left 
to decide whether to become an ac- 
tivist legislator, a regional defender, 
a ceremonial figurehead or ti busi- 
ness executive with a nice income 
I and public pension on the side. , 
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jif'l Association of Commonwealth Universities 


UNIVERSITY POST 

AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Botswana 

Botswana 

Durban-Wastvllle (S. Africa) 
Durban-WwtvMe (S. Africa) 

Durban-Westvllte (S. Africa) 

Durban-Wastvllle (S. Africa) 
UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

AUSTRALIA 
ANU (Canberra) 

Melbourne 


AP/SL Analytical Chemistry 
SL Physical Education 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Academic) 

Deputy Vice-Chancellor 

(Research Development & Administration) 

Deputy Vice-Chancellor 

(Enrolment Planning & Student Welfare) 
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Dapuly Vla-Chanceltor (Administration & Fliuncul W46336 

L/AL History 


K Poly Unlv. 

K Poly Unlv. 
nlv. ot Hong Kong 
nhr. of Hong Kong 

IEW ZEALAND 


Canterbury 
Canterbury 
Canterbury 
Otago (Christchurch) 

UNITED KINGDOM 


L/AL History 
Chair In Spanish 

F/RF/PDf International Relations 
Chairs ol Accounting 
PF Food Production Horticulture 
Chair of Medicine 
Chair of Rural Health 
Chair of Women's Health 
L Government & Public Policy 
L Music 

AP Institute of Textiles & Clothing 
P/AP/ASP Accountancy 
L/AL Accountancy 
P/AP/ASP Computing 
P/AP/ASP Manufacturing 
ManagBment/lndus trial Management 
AP/ASP Product Englnearing/Product 
Deaign/Producl Mechatronlcs 
ASP Maritime Studies 
L Maritime Studies 
P/AP/ASP Nursing 

AP Biomedical Science/Behavioural Science 
L NurBlng 

ASP Physical Therapy/Occupational Therapy 
ASP Bioengineering In Neuromusculoskeletal 
Rehabilitation 

n P iIj, Bul l dlnfl Enw W Management or 
Building Electrical Services 
P/AP/ASP Electronic Engineering 
L Electronic Engineering 
AP Nursing Studies 
ASP Earth Sciences 

L Power Electronics 
L Engineering Operations Research 
L Economics 
SLA Statistics 
L Social Anthropology 
SLA Marine Conservation 
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Vacancies: northern Iraq Programme 

The Mines Advieory Group (MAGI le e humanllanon. non-prolll NQO , 

bndmfnes on Innocani communities worldwide. MAG hie programmes In AnnolnVJ^? “ ""W' 1 « 

™2f55£r MAGa 18 ■> Ma * h - «■■«- 

local and 1 1 expatriate alafi and has a b^al ™ 


■alary aommences at E2l!600^pemianantMntradl^^^^^™ 
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Balaiy at £1 7,500 contract to December 1 008 
ReaponsWa la logistics. pumrtaalng and personnel. Tasks within conlroot par, a 


i local alafi to undertake the tasks u 
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salary £17,600 contract to September 1 99B 


7’ 8,sms structures and the training of local staff in iheas Ff i.-. wt.h. ., rf , K J 
fiTlhe ^Tis aU f' llna “*■ ApD " cant9 shouW '■*» accouniing quai-r* 

enable and IO ,,a,n tea " 8 " B 8 ™ K™ C 

ea. Applicants should da able to commence as scon ns possible 


s~ks«" sra, ' jrsxsssxs ? Fc 10 ■* - 

purpose of the post la to Jsvelop systems a ^° un "2 g ***"**• ^ 

responsibilities Applicants shnuW ^ l0Ml s,aH lo a95ume Finance C<m*nat<rt 

^ppitcanis enema Da able to commence as soon ns possible 
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Closing date for applications Is 16. January 1998, 


Scott Sutherland School of Architecture 

LECTURERS/SENIOR LECTURER 

(3-year fixed term) (Ref 8791 

An opportunity lias srlsan lai c ommitled, enthusiastic and UnsginaM 
individuals lo/oin the multidisciplinary team offering courses in Architecture, 
Interior Architecture, Architecture wilh Languages. Advanced Archilectural 
Studies, Heritage Management end Scottish Architeclurel History. 
Applicants must be able to demonstrate good design and leaching skills, as 
well bs research capabilities. 

Expertise In one or more of the following areas would be Bit advantage: 

• Interior Architecture 

• Environmental Science and Design 

• Structures 

• Computer Aided Architectural Design 

Four vacancies have orison on a fixed lerm basis lor Loclurars. One ol (he 
posla may bo avalioblo at Senior Lecturer level for which ocodomlc 
management skills and leadership qualities ara required. 

Suluiyiuilu- Lecturer ■uplo£27,7B9purunnuiu 

Senior Lecturer - up to £34,978 per annem f ) 



Genetic seeds of hope - or despair 


Is genetic engineering about to revolutionise the world? 
Two experts in biotechnology agree to differ 


THE CASE FOR 

Barnard Dixon 

■ a ME SHALL not be far into 

l#l# next miUennium he " 

If W fore we realise that much 
oflhe current angst over genetically 
modified food was unnecessary. If 
research and development are al- 
lowed to continue, the products will 
be there for all to appreciate. 

New varieties of rice and other 
crops, resistant to insects and dis- 
ease, will have replaced those culti- 
vated today. Farmers will no longer 
lose substantial proportions of their 
harvests. The impact of these ad- 
vances will be felt in less developed 
countries. I 

Health benefits will also come 
from plants genetically engineered 
to be more balanced nutritionally 
than those that have evolved 
through natural selection or been 
bred by traditional methods. 

The potential medical spin-offs 
from plant biotechnology are con- 
siderable. A new generation of 
more potent vaccines, many against 
illnesses for which no vaccines have 
been available, will be grown in 
plants such as maize and bananas. 

Malnutrition could be banished. 
Biotechnology can improve effi- 
ciency of food production and gen- 
erate more nourishing crops. 

Throughout the world, garden- 
era, vegetarians and consumers will 
benefit from plant varieties resistant 
to spoilage, foods which reduce our 
i dependence on animals, and 
cheaper and/or tastier products. 

CLASSIFIED 


We should not, however, over- 
look potential hazards in altering 
our diet by genetic engineering. As 
with all other applications of science 
to human welfare, biotechnology is 
likely to have risks. Mistakes will 
probably be made. 

Nevertheless any analysis of the 
new techniques for ferrying genes 
between plants must surely con- 
clude that they are being applied 
and controlled more stringently 
than any technology ever before. 

Nearly 25 years ago. when scien- 
tists first learned to combine DNA 
from different sources, commenta- 
tors warned of the iniquity of “open- 
ing Pandora's box". Among their 
horrific forecasts were unstoppable 
epidemics and worldwide pesti- 
lences. None of these has come to 
pass, partly because genetic manip- 
ulation has not proved inherently 
dangerous. 

In addition, regulatory commit- 
tees (many with public representa- 
tion) have been set up to ensure 
that experiments are conducted in 
appropriately safe conditions. 

The regulators' task is not simply 
to allow research to go ahead unless 
potential hazards are obvious. It is 
to consider risks that could come to 
light later. Will a gene, introduced 
into rape to protect it against virus 
attack, also make the pollen grains 
more likely to cause hay fever? All 
proposals have to survive positive 
vetting of this sort before they are 

sanctioned. 

Genetic engineering is far more 
precise — and thus predictable — 
than the gene movements which 



THE CASE AGAINST 

, Vandana Shiva 


occur in nature. When plants fer- 
tilise and cross-fertilise in the wild, 
large numbers of genes are trans- 
ferred In a haphazard fashion. 

Biotechnology allows individual 
genes to be moved with precision 
from one plant to another. It is 
much easier to know how one gene 
will work in its new setting. The 
likelihood of unexpected conse- 
quences, and the margin of error, 
are correspondingly reduced. 

There is a chance, however re- 
mote, that a gene introduced into a 
particular plant at one time and loca- 
tion might have adverse conse- 
quences if it eventually gets into to 
another plant distant in space and 
time. 

Given the astronomical amount of 
random gene transfer which occurs 
throughout the biosphere, such ex- 
treme caution is unwarranted. I 
believe most food producers — and 
eaters — would agree. 

Dr Bernard Dixon Is a member of 
the European Federation for 
Biotechnology’s task group on 
public perception end editor ol the 
journal Medical Science Research 


t^mHE problems with the genetic 
m revolution developed 25 years i 
m ago, when molecular bio- I 1 
logists evolved the tools of genetic ! 
engineering In labs, working with 
organisms designed not to survive 
in an open environment. 

Today, long before the science of 
molecular biology has matured, 
global corporations have rushed to 
die market, applying the tools of gen- 
etic engineering to whole systems 
of agriculture and food production. 

Genetically engineered crops and 
foods are already being launched by 
big companies bent on taking oyer 
agriculture. Profits are being priva- 
tised by patenting seeds, and safety 
concerns are not being addressed in 
the industry’s drive for profits. 

The industry, which is speeding 
an immature technology on to the 
market, operates double standards. 

It declares an organism “novel* 
when it wants to claim it as prop- 
erty. and as "natural" when it wants 
to avoid the responsibility of risk. 

Commercial applications of ge- 
netic engineering are a large scale 
experiment being carried out oil na- 
ture and people. Risks associated 
with laboratory experiments do not 

I provide proper lessons for safety of 
commercial use of genetically engi- 
neered organisms designed lo sur- 
vive in the environment. The risk of 
genetic engineering in agriculture 
has to' be assessed in the context of 
its use on a huge commercial scale. 

The commercial growing of 
genetically engineered crops and 
micro-organisms has only just 
begun. We cannot Justify taking tlie 
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results of small-scale experiments in 
laboratories and extend those to 
complex ecosystems. Field tests for 
safety and risk assessment only 
look at the plants and are not de- 
signed to look at what happens to 
surrounding environments where 
commercial crops may be grown. 

Genetic engineering is not a pre- 
cise science. It is a highly uncertain 
technology. The ability to move 
individual genes is not equivalent to 
knowing how the transgenic organ- 
ism will behave. Gene transfers lead 
to unpredictable outcomes because 
plants and organisms are continu- 
ously changing. 

One micro-organism, Klepsiella 
planticola. which was recently ge- 
netically engineered to digest agri- 
cultural waste and convert it to 
ethanol, was found to destroy crops 
and soil, fauna and flora, thus threat- 
ening the very basis of agriculture 
instead of providing a solution to 

disposal of agriculture bioproducts. 

Genetic engineering threatens to 
destroy millions of peasant liveli- 
hoods in the Third World. Tropical 
crops such as sugar cane, coconut, 
vanilla and cocoa can be grown any- 
where with genetic engineering. 
Whole Industries in developing 
countries may disappear. 

The most popular argument used 
by the biotechnology industry is 
that without its genetic engineering 
the world will starve. The industry 
promises an increase in crop yields 
of 10 to 15 per cent, but data shows 
dial small farms which base their 
agriculture on many different sorts 
of farming can be five or K> times 
more productive tier unit than large 
monoculhiral farms. Ixnd reform is 
a safer and more equitable route to 
food security. 


Dr Vandana Shiva 13 director of the 
I Institute of Science. Technology and 

I Ecology in Delhi 
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Cuba prepares fora clash of the titans 


Under John Paul II, the 
Catholic Church did its 
best to undermine 
communism in eastern 
Europe. Now the Pope is 
heading for Cuba. Will the 
visit mark the beginning of 
the end for Fidel Castro, 
asks Jonathan Steele, 
or the limit of the Vatican 's 
political influence? 

t^ ACH is tough as a nut, in- 
I credibly stubborn and, at 
70-something, still a charis- 
matic actor on ills chosen stage. 

So when Fidel Castro and Pope 
John Pntil n meet in Havana in Inte 
January, the world will watch the 
bout with fascination. 

Some wonder whether it will turn 
into a love affair between two un- 
likely old men — after all, they have 
much in common ns they try to hold 
their authoritarian structures to- 
gether in the face of a loss of faith. 

Others are looking for a thrilling 
battle of moral onesipmanship from 
two elaborately polite but uncom- 
promising representatives of very 
different ideologies. Then there are 
those who see it as the thin end of 
the political wedge that will finally 
prise Castro's grip from Cuba, a 
chance for crowds to gather with 
impunity and shout regime-toppling 
slogans in a kind of Caribbean re- 
play of eastern Europe's 1989. 

Aa Interest in Pope John Paul li's 
forthcoming visit mounts, so do the 
scenarios and the speculation. Cuba 
is the only country in Latin America 
to which the Pope has not yet been, 
and more journalists have applied to 



FideJ Caatro glides hands with Pope John Paul II during their 
historic meeting at the Vatican, on November 1 9 pnsra Vatican poci. 


cover his journey there than went 
with him on his first trip to a com- 
munist country, his native Poland 
in 1079. 

On the island itself, the drum- 
beat lias been gathering strength 
for weeks. “John Paul, we're wait- 
ing, proclaimed a banner strung 
across the front of the white-washed 
basilica in Bejucal, a small town 
near the capital, as Cardinal Jaime 
Ortega, the Archbishop of Havana, 
arrived on a recent Sunday morning 
for one of the series of masses he is 
conducting in local churches to 
prime the faithful. Worshippers 
crowded the building, but the loud- 
speakers set up in the forecourt for 
the expected overflow were playing 
to only a few dozen people. 

Many seemed to have come out 
of curiosity, and could only mumble 
the responses as the cardinal went 
through the service. 

Their voices took wing only 

(i w]len ; in. an odd shift, he led the 
chanting in the familiar style of a po- 
litical rally: "Viva Cuba. Viva the 
Image of Mary. Viva cl Papa." Then 
fie urged the congregation to be 
ready to get on their bicycles, go on 
'oot, or take the bus to central Ha- 
vana when the Pope comes. 

The Pope's message would be 
intple. the . cardinal explained. 
Don't be afraid. Open yourselves to 
hrisl. Open your hearts and the 
.iors of you r struct ures to Christ/ 

He did not explain what he meant I 
' structures, but it sounded like a I 
rely-vciled call for iKilitical plural- 
n. r | 

Listening near the church's open j j 
nt doors, Maria Hernandez re- I c 
ted Cuba's contradictions. A re- I p 
d teacher, she wore a 'black I q 
ii'rf with the image of Che Gue- I b 


f- vara on the front. "I am a believer, 
though my husband Is not He be- 
'* longs to the Communist party,” she 
e said. "The Pope will bring peace and 
>a tranquillity. We have great faith in 
■a his visit here. We expect an mi- 
ll. provement in everything.” 

0 Five minutes' walk away, men 
it were drinking rum at an outdoor 
J- bar in the main square, oblivious to 
*• the cardinal's mass. The small Sun- 
day-morning market had been 

i- forced to move, and a farmer had 
h Iaid out the carcass of a pig on a 
t- park bench under the palm trees. A 
g young black man. leaning against a 
[1 wooden balcony with his girlfriend, 
n said he had been to the church to 
e watch the statue of the Virgin being 
'• carried in. "It's sympathetic, very In- 

1 teresting," he said. He was a mem- 
s ber of the Young Communist 
) League. "The Church helps people 
3 a lot It helps transport sick people 
- to hospital, and gives clothes and 
r shoes to the poor.” 

f A few years ago, such comments 
would have been taboo. The 
t Catholic hierarchy fell out with the 
: revolution when Castro took power 
t in 1959. and for almost 20 years 
church-state relations were frozen 
' m a kind of cold war. But Catholi- 
cism was never as well-implanted 
even before the revolution as it was 
in the Pope's native Poland. More 
than half the island’s 800 priests 
were Spanish. Many were sympa- 
thetic to the fascist Franco regime. 
Few villages had churches, and 
most Cubans rarely went to mass. 
The Catholics exerted their influ- 
ence through the school system 
more than through church worship. 

( Amung black Cubans, in particular, 
the practice of santeria — a mixture 
of Christian, Yoruba and ancestor 
worship — was strong. 

__ The child of a land-owner, Fidel 
Castro had n typical religious back- 
ground. Although his mother was a 
devout woman who said her daily 
prayers, he was baptised only at the 
age of five. "People who were not 
baptised were called Jews. At that I 


age I understood it was meant to be 
something bad, but did not know 
what," he told an interviewer some 
years ago. He went to a series of fee- 
paying church schools, then be- 
came a boarder in a Jesuit college, 
where most of the staff and pupils 
were white, rich and right wing. 
Castro says he never believed in 
God, though he sometimes wore a 
small medallion of the Virgin of 
Copper, Cuba’s national icon, dur- 
ing the guerrilla struggle. 

Many priests left Cuba when the 
revolutionaries came to power; 
others did not have their visas 
renewed. Three priests joined the 
exile forces organised by the CIA to 
invade Cuba at the Bay of Pigs, It 
was not until the late seventies that 
Castro began to warm to the 
Church, partly thanks to the Vati- 
can's condemnation of the American 
embargo. 

In 1979, he invited the Pope — 
then only three months in office — 
to stop in Cuba on his way back 
from Mexico. Also invited by Cuban 
exiles to visit Miami, the Pope 
solved the dilemma by stopping in 


the Bahamas instead, a decision 
that “did not please us or dispose us 
to renew die invitation soon", Cas- 
tro later explained. 

Publicly, Castro was always re- 
spectful of religion in general. He 
gave a long series of interviews in 
1985 to Frei Betto, a Dominican 
monk from Brazil who was one of 
the leading proponents of liberation 
theology and the so-called “option 
for the poor". 

The Pope and his conservative 
advisers had strongly criticised 
Betto and similar worker-priests for 
dabbling in Marxism. 

Castro argued, in his conversa- 
tion with Betto, that there was no 
conflict. “You can be a Marxist with- 
out ceasing to be a Christian. The 
important thing is that, in both 
cases, we are talking of sincere rev- 
olutionaries who want to end the ex- 
ploitation of man by man. and fight 
for a just distribution of social 
wealth, for equality, fraternity, and 
human dignity," he said. Challenged 
on Marx's phrase that religion is die 
opium of the people, Castro said it 
had to be put in its historical con- 
text There were times and places 
where a ruling class had used reli- 
gion to divert people away from de- 
manding social change, just as llu* 
first European missionaries In Latin 
America had used religion to justify 
conquest and slavery. “Religion can 
be an opium or a marvellous cure 
insofar as it used to defend the op- 
pressors or the oppressed," 

Mk S COMMUNISM was col- 
MM lapsing in the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe, Castro 
began to soften the Cuban Commu- 
nist party’s stance on religion. Mem- 
bership rules were changed to allow 
believers to join the party. Under 
the impression that the government 
had its back to Lhe wall, the Catholic 
bishops produced a political chal- 
lenge in September 1983. In a long 
statement, they called on Castro to 
launch a “national dialogue". H had 
to be "a dialogue witli free, responsi- 
ble Interlocutors and not with peo- 
ple whose words are known to us 
before they spenk", they said. "If 
Cuba has opened the frontiers of in- 
ternational relations with systems 
that are not just different from but 
opposed to our own, It is not clear 
why Cubans must be uniform in the 
national context." 

, Although the bishops' move was 
fiercely denounced in the official 
press, Castro continued to take uni- 
lateral steps towards easing the situ- 
ation of all the island’s churches, the 
Baptists, the charismatic fundamen- 
talist sects and the Catholics: for- 


eign missionaries got visas; Bfc 
and other religious books cmi 
imported; and new churches*! 
allowed to be built, 
i The slurp and crunch of cam; 
i mixing can be heard on Call? m ; 
Havana's south western suburb 
Marianao. Next to one of ibe > 
■ slate-owned fast-food outlets, «u 
the staff wear McDonald's*^ p 
hats, three volunteers are puitW 
walls for a new Pentecostal chord 
Ricardo Morales, the oldest 
ber of the building team, isasiw. 
wiry figure of 51 who has dew* 
most of his life to the revolution 
went to Angola as an 
ista in 1975, arriving with fc 
brigade that managed to prewar 
South African invasion force (re 
seizing the capital. After fo* 
years' service, he returned loas& 
form in eastern Cuba, where h 
worked as a technician. A loyal etc- 
munist, he married a party niembi 
who taught English and Russian i: 
the local school. 

It could have been a textbook b , 
for socialism, but in 1993 they heart; 
an evangelical missionary preset 
His message sent doubt cascade 
through their household. Rica# 
wile decided to convert. Ricardo fr 1 - 
lowed a month later. 'Hie worry «t 
how their comrades would reaett 
the news, even though faith in&i 
had been officially declared lo k 
compatible with communism, "to- 
night, there was an agenda item o: 
religion. Everyone had to say wte 
they were doing to discourage V 
Ricardo recalled, as he propped hi: 
spade lo one side and we satoni 
dust-strewn bench in the church: 
half-fini9hed nave. 

“I announced I was doing nothin! 
about it. I had become religious niy 
self, and wanted to resign from to 
parly. His comrades’ shock moved 
quickly to anger. Ricardo wit 
thrown out of his job, and gives 
lower-paid, unskilled work on i 
building site. After a few months, 
his boss sent him off for training 
and Ricardo was eventually l® 
moted to head a construction team, 
until he moved lo Havaiia to start 
working for the Church. His wfe 
whs luckier. When she told hern® 
rades she had become a religious 
believer, but wanted to stay in the 
parly, they agreed. Her job was®, 
nffccLed. 

Ricnrdo's change of faith has not 
affected Ills respect for the rev# 
tion's social achievements, such as 
the free health system and free eto 
cation. But he no longer Hdmiresfo 
best-known icon: "For us, Che bBS 
no value. We believe in God,’ he 
said. 

Church sources claim the go* 
ernment's softer line towards belie* 
ere was prompted by a genera 
rwitinimHnnoaaaU 



The Catholic hierarchy \, 
fell out with the i 
revolution when 
Castro took power in 

1959, and for almost . 
20 years church-steW I 

relations were fro*®' 
in a kind of cold war- | * 
But Catholicism was • 

never implanted ds , { 

well as it was in the ■ 

Pope’s native Pole® : : 
even before the Cuban > 
revolution. Few 
villages had church®*, 
and most Cubaris' ; 
rarely went to mass 


Left, a CaUioUc ipUff*”; 
crawls to church j 


Continued from page 16 
revival of religion at the end of the 
eighties. Numbers can only be esti- 
mated. but 4.5 million of Cuba's 11 
million people are said to. be 
Catholics. The figure for baptisms 
la the archdiocese of Havana show a 
fivefold Increase from 7,500 in 1979 
(of whom 300 were young adults) to 
34,800 in 1994 (of whom 3,000 were 
young adults). The government has 
1 allowed more people to enter the 
priesthood, and opened the way for 
another batch of foreign priests to 
come to work in Cuba. 

In one sense, therefore, the Pope 
will be pushing at an open door. Of- 
ficially, his visit is described — as it 
has to be — as "pastoral". If that 
means merely trying to Improve the 
status of the Church and its flock. , 
he will have no great difficulty. If he 
denounces the callous economics of 
neo-liberalism, and the growing gulf 
between rich and poor in the new 
global market, as he did in on his 
visit to Brazil in October, he will get 
a sympathetic nod from Castro. 
What the Pope said in Brazil and 
what Castro says on his own foreign 
trips is almost Identical: no eco- 
nomic system is complete without 
social justice; a free market ideology 
that promotes excessive individual- 
ism and under-mines the role of so- 
ciety is unacceptable. 

/ NDEED, since the collapse of 
communism, the Pope lias not 
only stepped up his attacks on 
the ravages of unregulated capital- 
ism, he has even had a kind word 
for Karl Marx. Four years ago, in 
the Latvian capital, Riga, he startled 
listeners by saying that Marxism 
contained “a kernel of truth”. 

But the Pope remains a conserva- 
tive on the role of the family. He 
does not accept the modern ten- 
dency to put it in a relative context. 
The family", he said in Rio, “is the 
privileged context for the growth of 
all the person and social potentiali- 
ties that human beings have written 
in their being." In John Paul’s 
Church, marriage is indissoluble. 
The use of contraceptives and aboi^ 
tion is evil. If he repeats these mes- 
sages in Cuba, people will tune out 
for these parts of his sermons, just 
as many Catholics in developed 
countries do. 

What Cubans of all shades — 
both those who support the revolu- 
tion and those who oppose it — are 
*een to see is how far the Pope 
5tf ays into politics. Cardinal Or- 
kga's phrase about "opening up 
your structures" was a clear hint 
wat he hopes the Pope will have an 
Jipact on the political scene. When 
Archbishop Jean-Louls Tauran, the 
roan they call the Vatican Foreign 
Minister, visited Cuba in November 
1996 to pave the way for the Papal 
hip, he went further. He used a ser- 
roon in Havana to appeal to Cuba to 
roake more “spaces for freedom". 

John Paul n is probably the most 
directly interventionist and political 
Pope this century. The powerful 
role he played In undermining com- I 
rounist rule in Poland was revealed 
ro a recent book, His Holiness, by 
Lfrl Bernstein and Marco Politi. . 
•■hoy point out that President 
barter’s national security adviser, 
fblgnlew Brzezinski, himself a Pol- 
>sh 6migrt, attended John Paul's in- 
auguration and kept him briefed on 
a covert CIA operation to smuggle 
anb-communist books into eastern 
turope to encourage dissident na- 
tionalism. 

Carter, the idealist from the Deep 
«°uth, had tried to make ethics the 
ti^hnark of his presidency, and 
when he tdsited the new Pope in 
Jjroe 1980, they talked of how the 
...Vatican rnlght' use propaganda and 
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Itl lution and then enslave their peo- in Cuba.” In spite of some steps to 
rjfe* pies instead of liberating them, liberalise the economy, including 
S'Vu i "Those who, perhaps out of the legal use of the dollar ns an offi- 
' ■ I thoughtlessness, become complicit rial currency, Castro made it clear 
'fys in this sort of enslavement betray in October that these were “admissi- 
' the poor whom they intend to save," ble concessions'’. “Communism de- 
he wrote. stroyed itself. It committed suicide 

What contacts on Cuba the Pope in the Soviet Union, but we have no 
may have had with the CIA or the reason to commit suicide," he told 
Clinton administration are not clear, an interviewer two years ago. 
but his line broadly chimes with Although the end of the LIS em- 
theirs: as long as Cuba had a firm bargo would help the Cuban econ- 
ally in the Soviet Union, US policy omy, its presence strengthens 
was geared to denouncing Castro Castro politically by reminding 
and trying to isolate him and under- Cubans that their sovereignty is 
mine his economy. In the post- under threat. In the words of a pro- 
Soviet world, the US language is government sociologist, it also pre- 
more sophisticated, and the policy vents the kind of massive 


more intrusive and political. 


inequalities of wealth that have 


Taken from the experience of emerged in China: “The US forces 
post-communist eastern Europe, the political class here to have an al- 
the new buzz-word is “transition", liance with the popular masses to 
President Clinton signed the so- prevent u me sL" 


called Cuban Liberty and Democra- 
tic Solidarity (Libertad) Act last 
year. Better known as Helins-Bur- 
ton, after its congressional spon- 


I IDEL CASTRO, who is now 
71, has not made any overt 
arrangements for his succes- 


sors, the law infuriated European sor. His brother Raoul, who heads 
governments with its attempt to I the armed forces, is six years 
make American law international by younger and the most obvious man 
penalising companies which do in line. Other contenders include 
business with Cuba. Carlos Lage, a former childien’s 

For Castro, the act's most insult- doctor who is now in charge of the 
ing section is its brazen effort to die- economy, who is a competent if emu- 
late internal policy. It lays down US tious technocrat; Ricaitlo Alarcon, 
strategy "towards a transition gov- president of the National Assembly, 
eminent" and specifies methods for who is more open and charismatic, 
providing “assistance to a free and and has an astute political mind; and 
democratic Cuba". It promises help Roberto Robaina, ai one time 
to “strengthen and stabilise die na- thought In be Casin/s favourite, 
tional currency" and "prepare the who was plucked from his job as 
Cuban military forces for an appro- bead of the Young Communists and 
priale role in a democracy". Most made foreign minister, 
patroni singly of all, it hints that the Whoever is nominally on lop, 
fall of Castro could be accompanied most observers expect the army lo 
by social upheaval. The US recog- play the crucial role in Cuba’s fu- 
nises the potential for a difficult lure. Castro and his brother Raoul 
Cubans celebrate the announcement of the Pope’s visit with flags transition from the current regime have given tile army an increasingly 


significant stake in the economy: it 


and banners outalde a church In Havana photo: rafaelperez in Cuba tliat may result from the ini- significant stake in the economy: it 

tiatives taken by the Cuban people owns one of die island s travel agen- 
pressure to provoke human tights ceded elections. Solidarity won. for self-determination in response to cies, a partnership hi hotels and Ure 
n Poland without provoking a Five months later, the Berlin Wall the intransigence of the Caalro biggest chain of dollar shops; its 
Soviet clampdown. Comparing the fell. regime in not allowing any subslan- arms factories are now switching 

Pone's political cunning with Cuba is, of course, very different live political or economic reforms. their attention .to civilian goods: and 

Carter’s moralising, Braeiinskl from Poland. The Catholic Church And what could be the trigger for it already produces much of Cuba's 

ioked afterwards, "It became clear In Cuba has never been the keeper Washington's hoped-for "people food by letting conscripts opt for 
to me that John Paul should have of tile national conscience. With Its power" uprising on the model of work in tire fields, 
been elected president and Carter preponderance of Spanish priests Prague and Berlin in 1989? Clearly, Oscar Espinosa, a dissident who 
should have been elected pope." andanimageasawlilte,uppei>class the Pope's open-air masses ere one left the National Bank a few years 
this was two months before a ship- body, it was seen as an import that such opportunity, especially now agOjS^s, Hieormed forees are a 
yard electrician called Lech Walesa did not support independence In the that Castro has given permission for contradiction. They are liberal in 
organised ills comrades into the last century and resisted change in John Paul to hold one of them in Ha- economics and tough m politics. 
.trttL rimt tart to the foundation of this one. anna's most sacred arena, the Plaza His remark suggests that a Cuba 

the trade union, Solidarity. Ab Soli- Because of constant US pressure, de Is Revolucton. What if the Pope after Hdel could look ncrasingly 

darity moved into high gear and the the symbol of national indepen- talkB of “freedom and the crowd like Chinas market Stalinism. The 

anticornmunlmRonald Reagan he- dence is Fidel Castro. Although US takes up the cry? government is improving ite terms 

came president, Unks between the presidents -ever seem to^under- Castie tsurvh™ I large street ^britecvtatUh^ rebates 


staunch (Jlhollc and regularly vis- triot is stronger than his role as a thousands 01 aisgrunueo uitnu warucra oy a.g.u,, K » cu.iu ..u, » 

Ited the Pope for consultations. communist leader. He personifies get on small boats or rafts and leave state organisation or an army- 
When Poland’s Communist the liberation Ideology, not Just on for Florida. But most observers in owned company- Thus, the govern- 
leader General WoitiechJanizelskl, Cuba itself, but for many Latin Cuba feel that unrest Ib unlikely dur- ment can control wage rates, and 
under’ heavy pressure from Americans who resent America's, ing the Popes visit Dont expect take a cut It has also passed a de- 
Moscow declared martial law and imperial role in their hemisphere. much. People still believe in Cubs, cree tightening penalties for "labour 
Cnllrlnrifv’a leaders the They understand the utopia they indiscipline . 

Pone's first reaction seemed' soft, mm HE POPE appears to know were fighting for," said one welh Cuba remains a complex and 

Too much blood has already been f this better than Washington, connected Western diplomat. 'The umque society. Unlike many east 

shed especially during the last war. ■ The Vatican has consistently Pope's visit will allow Fidel to look Europesns. who bliodhc hankered 

Polish bloodmust no longer he. criticised the American embargo of good internationally. : afta-theUSmodel.Cubapsarebet- 

soUUed " heBaid! But John Paid had Cuba, just as it criticises the US-led Gerardo Sanchez, who heads foe ter Informed. They fear the mequah- 

a long’ perspective. Convinced that .embargoes on other countries, such dissident Comrpittee for Human ties, the crass consumenpm, and 
Jaru^skicouldbe worked on sb a as Ubys and Iran. But that does not Rights and National Reconciliation, the imported arrogance and tars of' 
PolishpatHot and might be a secret 1 mean the Pope accepts communist sees the visit to pastoral terms: ;“We property Ifthe Miaou eiulea return 
belleve^he startetlexchanging let- rule. Vatican specialists are con- don't expect miracles from it It’ll ■ m a rush. They want Ure best of the 
teralrithhtai vinced he wants a "Boft landing" for strengthen the church's position sociahst and capltaUst.systemSjbut 

16 Thd Ttooe argued that the Church 1 the island, a process of chaiige that and give It more room for manoetr- fear they will get the wors t They 
stood "in 'solidarity with the Polish ; will lead to greater pluralism, avoid vre,” His organlsaUoir favours the know them leader is a dictator, but 
nation" to "bolster certain values, bloodshed or a civil war, and protect kind of. round-table, talks and respect hlsvaluep and adtnlrehls 
andOrindpledsuch as the rights of Cuba's social achievements of : "national accord" thatmeceded the , dedication. Even those ryho are hun- 
man^and foe rights of the nation", health care ahd universal education, fall of the Franco regime In Spain, gry for change want It to come only 
He was saying that communism was In Poland, he suffered under but sees little hope of. Castro accept- gradually. 

a temoorary phenomenon, and that; Nazism and communism. He has ing It In sjiort, Cuba does not give ttie 

Jaftizelsld should reopen talks with] consistently denounced “totaUtnri- Few Cubans expect anything lo . visitor the sense of a piime on the 

Solidarity It took eidit years, but : anism" and, in the mid-eighties, de change until Castrq dies. The very verge oft a social or political expfo- 
the argument whrked. Aware that scribed it as “the shame of our word ‘transition, aimoys him. add : sion.. Whatever ripples (he Pope 
Moscow^ had a new, non-lnterven- time". In a document aimed at one of the first wallelogans.Jfohn sends out on hlajbur-day mission, 
tionist leader in Mikhail Gorbachev, Catholics who supported liberation Paul will see as he takes his Pope they are unlikely to reach the shore 
Pohufd’s communists renewed the theology, he condemned regimes mobije from Havana airport pro- .until .both he and Castro, are no 
dialogue with Solidarity and con- that come to power by violent revo- claims: There will be no transition longer alive. 
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Letter from Bamako and Britta ny Jeanne Lacville 

Cat and riddle 


L ACVILLE loves cals. You will 
often find him of an evening, 
sitting under the mango tree 
cuddling a kitten, or teaching it to 
chase hia belt buckle. 

Our beautiful Black Cat was the 
most promiscuous and prolific cat 
we have ever had; a real vamp with 
queues of boy-fiends. She would al- 
ways get pregnant before she 
stopped feeding her previous litter. 

Most African cats have short hair 
and blotchy colouring. But our kit- 
tens were beautiful. For several 
years we produced and distributed 
kittens to African villagers: some 
black, some grey-striped, occasion- 
ally ginger depending on the colour 
of our princess’s latest paramour. 

Some Malians like black cats; 
others fear their association with 
magic. But everybody loved our 
friendly, cuddly, long-haired kittens. 


Africans usually ignore their cats, 
which grow up wild and unfriendly, 
catching mice or stealing food for 
survival. Our kittens were trained 
by LacviUe's cuddling to be every 
small child’s best friend. 

I write in the past tense because 
some months ago the Black Cat dis- 
appeared. "Someone needed her,” 
said Leo the gardener mysteriously. 
"Why would anyone ’need’ our cat?”, 
F wondered suspiciously. Had Leo 
sold her off to the “someone" and for 
how much? Lacville wanted to de- 
mand a cut of the selling price, or to 
deduct it from Leo’s wages, 

“Black cats are good for black 
magic," Leo told me, in the sort of 
voice which men use to explain in- 
comprehensible and unfunny male 
jokes. But Leo wouldn’t joke about 
magic. 

"Also, black cats are good to 


| Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


make people invisible. First you find 
the black cat, then the marabout 
makes sacrifice, then you eat cer- 
tain parts, and no man can see you 
no more.” I shudder to think which 
parts have to be eaten. 

It seems pretty clear that we shall 
see LacvUle’s cat no more. "1 hope 
the thief really believes that he is in- 
visible," said Lacville over breakfast 
‘There is a story people tell about a 
man who killed and ate a black cat 
because he wanted to rob a Bamako 
bank. Convinced that no one could 
see him, he ignored challenges 
from the bank guards, and headed 
for the strong room. It was only 
when they hit him on the head with 
a nightstick that he realised the 
magic had failed, I hope our thief 
gets hit very hard, and not just on 
the head.” 

Trust Lacville to end with a taste- 
less observation. It brought raucous 
laughter from the children, naturally. 

When we came to France for the 
Christmas holidays, our neighbour 
Arnielle, two doors down, asked if 
we could feed her cat for three days. 


Lacville said the children would be 
delighted to do so. 

The children showed no interest 
whatsoever in Armelle’s cat, so 
Lacville set about preparing cat 
rood. On the first afternoon lie set 
off, proudly carrying a chicken car- 
cass from our lunch. 

"Are you sure that French cats 
eat chicken carcass?” I asked doubt- 
fully. Lacville assured me that all 
cats consider chicken carcasses. 

“It will be a real treat. Our 
Bamako cats eat cold fried potatoes 
and leftover rice, and if they can get 
at a couple of chicken bones before 
the dog takes them, it's a real 
bonus. Armelle’s cat is getting a 
whole carcass and no competition! 
She’U be delighted." 

He put the carcass in the cat's 
dish. The cat sniffed doubtfully. 
Armelle's cat didn’t share LacviUe's 
idea of a treat 

"What are you giving to zat cat?l?" 
shrieked the elderly lady who lives 
between AnneUe and ourselves. 

Lacville explained proudly, but 
Madame Bollarrifere was having 


none of it. “But you can seesb fc 
not liking eetl You cannot? 
chicken cahcass to a cat It » 
scandalel She will only eat CW 
Our elderly neighbour desc£ 
with a tin of Canigou and reS» 
Lacville forthwith of cat-cafep- 
duties. I came out on to thebE , 
just as she made the nusffi i 
pushing LacviUe's temper too far i 
“Eet ees cruelty to arena!!* 
geeve zem such food. I wonder fa 
do you treat your cate in Africa?” 

My heart sank as Lacville jfa 
back: "At least my cats are mu* 
cats. I do not castrate them fore 
own convenience like you, Malaa 
My cats get pleasures that your el 
cannot experience ... but I dareis 
you have forgotten such pleasured 
I am avoiding Madame Bot 
di6re for the rest of the holiday,* 
Lacville refuses to have anything 
ther to do with European cate. It 
has calculated that the cost of a k 
of Canigou for one French catwxi! 
provide five African children *ii 
more protein than they would nr 
mally share among them in a day. ’ 
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FRIEND of mine said she 
became quite manic mid 
| bad-tempered nfter eating one 
banana each day for about a 
week, is this the origin of the 
phrase “going Imn an ns”? 

M/HE'V I complained to my doe- 
v V tor about tiredness, I was told 
I hat I had over-high Levels of potas- 
sium which were caused, he 
thought, by my eating a lot of ba- 
nanas. It the questioner’s friend was 
bad-tempered, it could lie that she 
might then have craved a food 
which would have calmed her 
down, the bananas being the cure 
and not the cause. As for “going ba- 
nanas ", folklore makes bananas the 
favourite food of monkeys, a popu- 
lar symbol of disorder and mis- 
behaviour. — Kate Fisher, London 

/ N 1984, a High Court ruling 
meant that the remains of 
Edward the Martyr, King of Eng- 
land, were deposited In a branch 
of the Midland Bank in Croydon. 
Are they still there and why? 

“THE murdered king was first ex- 
/ humed from Corfe Castle when 
healing miracles began to be re- 
ported at his grave, and was re- 
buried in a shrine at Shaftesbury 
Abbey, to be venerated by medieval 
pugrims until the Reformation, 
when he was again disinterred and 
rebuned in a secret location within 
the Abbey grounds for safe-keeping. 
i he ^ 8tate pflssed ioto the ^ds of 
the Claridge family, and in 1931 the 
ones supposed to be those of St 
dward were again exhumed. 

John Wilson Claridge wanted 
ihese bones, as the remains of a 
int and martyr, to be appro- 
laid to rest, and invited a 
of Anglican bishops to re- 
tire bones for re-intermenL 
s offer was declined, and there 
as contact with English members 
the Orthodox Church, who 
■eed not merely to receive the 
but proceeded to acquire a 
of rest at Brookwood, 
Woking, for conversion into a < 

for the relics. ( 

younger brother Geof- e 
disputed through the High 9 
rt the elder’s ownership of the f 

res and his entitlement to surren- I / 

them to the religious order, I C 
ce their sojourn in the vaults of I al 
Midland Bank. The Attorney- I in 
eral's Office became invoked in I lit 


lire affair because of the relics’ sup- 
posed royal origin, but was satisfied 
with the security arrangements at 
Brookwood, and allowed arrange- 
ments to proceed. — Bruce Purvis, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire 

| EFHAT'S the difference be- 
ar If tween a herb and n spice? 

/ T DOESNT seem correct to say 
that a herb is a plant that does not 
have a woody stem (Notes & 
Queries, November 19). This would 
exclude such herbs as rosemary, 
lavender, lemon verbena, and 
doubtless many others. Rather, the 
difference between herb and spice 
seems to lie In the part of the plant 
that is used: if it is the leaf, or per- 
haps the flower, it is a herb; if it is 
the dried seed, nut, fruit, root or 
stalk, it is a spice. Coriander be- 
longs to both categories, depending 
on the form In which it is used: the 
fresh leaves are a herb; the seeds, a 
spice. — Justin Harris, Siena, Italy 

I AJHICH should I join, 

wr Greenpeace or Friends of 

the Earth? | 

e OTH. — Peter Melchett, direc- 
tor, Greenpeace UK; Charles ‘ 
Secrett, director, Friends of the Earth i 

I SAVE heard that urine is ] 

I quite sterile. How can this be i 

— I thought that urine served to j 
rid the body of toxins? 

TTffi ancient Zoroastrian religion I 
f has long recognised this prop- I 
erty. In a number of its rituals it 
uses bull’s urine In both conse- , 
crated and unconsecrated forms as / 
part of its procedure for obtaining \ 
J™ purity for practitioners. The t 
bull's unne (gomez and nLrang) is fc 
raken externally and internally — ' *i 
Peter Clark, Roath, Cardiff ■ r 




■■ 





Going bananas ... does Britain's favouHT^^IZeVou™fJ?S!S? , 



the affected organ. If the patient has 
gonorrhoea the result is disastrous. 
The gonococcus is one of the few 
organisms which can penetrate an 
rntact corneal epithelium, leading to 

an overwhelming infection. The eye 

becomes a bag of pus, and is rarely 
salvageable. — Andrew Pvott, 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
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verse compared to a critical den- Ar\\i onni,/orc'^ 
sity). The value of this parameter rMly anSWGlS f 
determines the fete of the universe: 

if Omega is greater than 1, the uni- I/Off can consumers most 
verse ^ will collapse into a “big // effectively Influence a I/S ] 
crunch (the end) , but if Omega is energy industry that is so intrae 
tess than 1. the universe will expand aigent in the face of global warn- 
forever (no end) tag? — Neil Hunt, Eccla, Km! . , 

Omega exactly equal to 1 means 

the tmiverse will stop expanding at “* ’j 

infinity (no real end). Present obser- /) A OTHER GOOSE is cele- ! 
vabonal data puls omega between / VI brated in pantomime', aaA.fi, 
u.d and 1, whde theoretical argu- she ia recorded aa having bees 
ments advocate omega equal to 1. buried at St Olave’a church, , 
’/n_! m o S T. r ,? , ? ur Question, neverl London, on September 14, . , 

— (Dr) Bob Nichol, Pittsburgh, USA 1580. Butwbo was she? W ! 

. • Watson, Loudon 

A 1 Wits place. — Stunrt Beattie. _! 

f \ Wtndhoek, Namibia ; 

I NAZARS. —Alaisdair Raynham, 1 

l Singapore visit all the world’s children ^ j 

/ tfDfT ,._ . .. ■ under 1JL years old) in a 24- , : 

r IT - 8 bank accost. — hour period? — William Bqm ; 

Frederick Borden, Berkeley, Cali- London ... 

fbrnw, USA ' ' ' 


/ I Pnme minis- 

I ter Moraqi DeSai. a practitioner 
of urine therapy who religiously 
drank several glasses of Iris urine 
every day, lived until the ripe age of 
92. — Ajay Singh, Hong Kong 


*nm S, expression 

»» going haywire” come from? 

IT COMES from early 19 th century 
/ hay baling machinery. When the 
wire left the guides, as happened all 
too often, it would make an impossi- 
ble snarl. Those who have seen It 
tell me that it is a frighteningly accu- 
rate metaphor. — Peter Ruderman, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


I jNFORTUNA TEL Y many tradi- 
tionaf healers believe urine 
always to b^ sterile. Sometimes they 
instruct their eye patients to quite 
literally “take the piss" and instil in , 


A Caracas. Venezuela ’ I?!ju!li^ e ^ t f Ever Notes & Queries, Answers should' be e-malted to , i 

a collection of piore than 200 of fhe weeWy@guardlan.co.uk. faft^f .to 
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Kingdom of the knave’s raptor 


/ TS A dark old morning. Away 
from the orange sodium street- 
lights, these fields hold their own 
pool of darkness. Gradually, east- 
wards above wooded pitmounds of 
The Nab, another small-town indus- 
trial dawn flowers, red as tire ghosts 
of long-cold furnaces. The redness 
spreads across the sky until it holds 
an entire zeppelin-shaped cloud in a 
scarlet flame. Suddenly a dark speck 
appears against the glow, a living 
blur of wings, a kestrel. - 

The kestrel hovers above the field, “ 

looses, dips, gains a few feet and hov- ^ 

ere again. What can it possibly see, ? 
30ft down in the cold, wet darkness? 

Taut, on some Invisible kite suing 
straining against the earth, tire 
kestrel defies the gravity which '= 
slowly drags the vegetation of the 
field down into its hungry mud. No ^ 
two wingbeats are the same. The pin- 
ions whirr then still. The tail rud- 
dere, fans and brakes. 

The kestrel dives, aborts, resumes 
its position — hoveeglide-hover. But 
the psychic beam from behind that 
sickle beak keeps still as it lasei> 
inch by inch through the grass. Dues 
the kestrel see every beetle, shrew, 
mouse, vole, only choosing which is 
worth diving for? Does anything stir 
in this cold wet winter morning, or is 
the kestrel hunting because it knows iu 

no other way to be? Will it kill now? 

Is it hopeful, or starved and mad? n 

The kestrel. Falco tinnunculus, is v 
the most common and widespread of n 
our falcons and is found in most T 
open and semi-open habitats 
throughout western, central and y 
southern Europe, east to the Caspian i: 
sea, throughout the Middle East and a 
north Africa. It breeds iu old nesLs on f 
cliffs and buildings and has adapted t 
well to urbanisation, often being I 
seen in the centre of cities and hunt- 1 
ing along motorway verges. 1 

With the characteristic long- i 
pointed wings of about lOOcin, i 
kestrels are not our largest, or 
smallest falcons, but they are per- 
haps the most accomplished hover- 
ere. The males have n blue head. 

Bridge ZaMahmood 

H ERE \b the Guardian’s Christ- 
mas Bridge Competition. In the 
problems below, you are South play- 
ing rubber bridge of a high stan- 
dard — both your partner and yotir 
opponents are expert players. The 
system is Acol — four-card majors 
and a weak no trump. The vulnera- 
bility is always Game AIL 
Rank the suggested calls in order 
of preference. When answering, rank 
oil three suggested calls — don’t just 
give your preferred call! For exam- 
ple, If the calls were 14, INT, and 
double, and you believed that INT 
was best, double next best, and 14 
worst, your answer should be; 

1 1NT 2 Double 3 14. 

I’m Sorry if this appears obvious 
— but In previous years, readera 
who might have won die competi- 
tion have sent in only their pre- 
ferred call for each problem! So 
please answer In the form shown 
above. 

Problem 1 

South West' North : East 






CheSS Leonard Barden 

/ T’SMATE In four moves In the / 

Guardian's Christmas Chess p 

puzzle, which looks simple I 

enough. 

Many players, let alone F 

solvers, would fancy their s 

chances in a position where t 

White has two rooks against a 
lone bishop and four harmless 1 

pawns, and where the black king { 
is already trapped in the comer 1 

awaiting execution on the back 1 

row. i 

But it’s not so easy, and when < 

the puzzle appeared in Germany 
some years ago, 90 per cent of 
would-be solvers either got It 
wrong or claimed no solution. : 


I 




nape and tail, a reddish back and 
wings with dark spots, while fe- 
males are tawny with dark spots. 
They are usually solitary by nature. 

As a falcon, this bird shares a 
world mythulogy and solar symbol- 
ism, common to the Incas, the Cells 
and Chinese. In Egyptian myth the 
falcon is king of the birds; Horus is 
depicted as a falcon or falcon- 
headed; his wings are the sky and 
his eyes are the sun and moon. In 
Norse myth, Odin travelled to earth 
as a falcon. 'Hie Tuleyone tribe of 
America have a falcon deity called 
Wekwek who stole flame from 
heaven and set fire to the Earth. 
PerhapB tills kestrel of the red dawn 


Falcons were trained to the gk ivei I 
fist for hunting, as practised in Asia 
from die 8th century and in Europe I 
from late medieval times. In falconry, 
social status was measured by falcon 
species: “An eagle fur an emijeror; a 
gyrfalcun for a king; a peregrine for a 
prince; a saker for a knight; a merlin 
for a lady; a goshawk for a yeoman; a 
sparrowhawk for a priest; n kestrel 
fora knave.” 

If tiie kestrel is the knave's falcon, 
this is knave’s land: a common for 
scoundrels, of coarse grass and 
knaviah weeds. Before the day takes 
hold, the kestrel's magic grips this 
little world, answering all this 
knave's stupid questions by just 
being. 


So, White mates in four moves 
at latest, against nny defence. 

Send White’s first move only to 
Christmas Chess, Weekend | 

Guardian, 1 19 Farringdon 
Rond. London EC1 R 3ER to 
arrive by first post on Monday, 
January 26, L998 ore-mail to; 
weekend@guardian. co.uk. Every 
entrant, right or wrong, will re- 
ceive a complimentary copy of 

Chess Monthly- 

Awards for the first three solu- 
tions examined after the closing 
date are as follows: 

1 £50 and the newly-released 
Fritz 5 cliessp laying and databnse 
program used by many top 
grandmasters. 

2 £30 and Fritz 5. 

3 £20 and a year's subscrip- 
tion to Chess Monthly. There will 
be 100 consolation prizes of 
ChessBase Magazine CDs. 


Answers and names of main 
prizewinners will appear in mid- 
February. 

One of the best practical ap- 
proaches to opening theory Is to 
specialise In sharp, offbeat lines 
used by only a few top players. 

Beating Tlie King's Indian And 
Benoni, by Anatoli Vaisser 
(Batsford, £12.99), surveys the 
Four Pawns attack against the 
KI and Benoni, a line in which 
its author has a personal score 
of 85 per cent and a rating of 
2700. 

Such extensive and revealing 
analysis is remarkably frank 
for an openings hook, and 
includes prepared, unpublished 
novelties. 

Long-standing Guardian 
Weekly readers may recall ear- 
lier articles where I recomm- 
ended the Four Pawns, and GM 
Vnlsseris high-quality research 
should prove a useful point- 
scorer for any club or tournament 
player graded 150 or higher, or 
for any ambitious junior. 

Blokli v Kitchev, 1 99 1 

1 d4 N(6 2 c4 g6 3 Nc3 Ug7 4 
e4 dG 5 f4 0-0 6 Nf3 c5 7 d5 t?G 
8 Be2 ©xd5 9 cxd5 b5 10 ©5 
dxefi 1 1 Exe5 Ng4 1 2 Ug5 f6 
Qufi?! 130-0 Nxr5 1-1 (Hi favours | 
While, while if libti IB , - w ' l' I * M 
Kill Nf!i+ (Nil7! iscriiieiil) IfiKxfi 
yxfJ UiNxb5Nd7 17 c»S! 

13 exTG BxfG 14 Qd2 Re8 1 1 
Bxg5 1 5 Nxg5! or Bffi 15 (t-0! 
f 15 0-01 h4 If Bxgf. 10 Nxg5 NeS 
17 cl61? 16 Ndl Bl>7 1 7 Nf2! 

1 Bxg5 18 Nfli If Ne3 19 

Nfe4! Nxl'l 2DUxf\ RW21 Ndiis 
strong. 

19 Ng4I Nxg4 20 Bxg4 Qxd5 
21 QI2I The threat 2*1 Befit forces a 
won ending. Qd4 22 Qxd4 cxd4 
23 BeG+ RxeG 24 Nxc6 ami 
White won. 


No 2504: Not I Nhg4? f 1 QI 2 
Nxfl Kg2 3 h4 Kxfl 4 h5 Ke?I 5 
hG g2 draws but 1 Nhfl 1 g2 2 
h4I glQ 3 Kf7I traps Black’s 
new queen. 


Quick crossword no. 399 


Problem 2 

Sooth West North East 


Problem 6 

South West North East 

1 * Pass 


SQ 109873 *AKQ4 ♦ AK *A ^ R75 yAQ102 ,j 8 3 *A64 


Sank in order of preference: 1*; 2*; 

2 *. 

Problem 3 

South West North East 


6J8652 VAKJ 1D4 »AQ *3 

Rank in order of preference: double: 
IU; 10. 

Problem 4 . 

South West North East 

♦ AJ108432 ¥K973 *3 *4 

Rank In onler of preference: pass; 

1*;3*.. . .. ■ •’ 

Problem B ; 

South ■ West ■ North East 

3* Pass Paaa 


O purauing the answer through E8.99. Coplos ofeiS be ordered 

SSiSfai^:: 


— e o^rved density of the S I J [ 


to i he Guardian We.ekfy 

ddn Road, London BpIM ■ 

The Notes A. Queries v/sbslte.ls.af | ; 


4A1065 YQ92 4K9832 44 .* AK »K732 . 4J9865 *A4 

Rank In order of preference: double: Rank In order of preference: double 
UfT:2e. . (takeout); 34; 3NT. ■ ■■ ■ u ■ 


Rank In order of preference; 2*; 
2¥;3NT. 

Your answers, which should ar- 
rive ao later than January 26, 1998, 
should he sent on a postcard to 
Guardian Weekend Christmas 
Bridge Competition, 119 Farring- 
don Road, London ECU! 3ER; or fex 
your answer to Guardian Weekend 
Christmas Bridge Competition on 
(+44 17D 239 9935; or by email to: 

weekendQguaidlan.co.uk. 

The end of January may seem 
rather late fer the results of a Christ- 
mas competition fer those who live 
in Britain, but we receive many en- 
tries- from Guardian Weekly sub- 
scribers to far-flung parts, and I feel 
it is Important to give all my readere 
around the world a. fair chance to 
enter the competition. ■ 

The winner, of thiB competition 

will receive a price of £100, and two 

runners-up will each get £50 each. 
So good luck, 1 hope you erfloy the 
, problems, and a Merry -Christmas 
to you alii • '© 


I Undaslrad result 
of drug (4,6) 

7 Person In . 
authority (7) 

8 Rigid (6) 

10 Tidy (4) 

II Gseltfora 
capital letter (5,3) 

13,16,18 Play by 
Tennessee 
Williams 

(3.2.1 .3.3.4) 

17 A game beast? 

. (4:4) 

18 See 13 

21 Stroll (6) 

22 No good (7) 

23 StrkJt harsh 
discipline 

(1.3. 2. 4) . 


■ II1IHIH1I 

■■■■■■■ anm 

■ y ■ ■ 
yyam auuu 

■ ■ ■ y ■ 

ISSBaS 


: 

i ■ ^ 


(1,3, 2, 4). . .9 They can glide 

over the see (64) 

1 12 Keep wand 

Down (aneg) — wild 

1 Balkan capltei (6) : plarttp) 

2 Aquatic bird (4) - 14 Barrier for . 

3. Goarae or crude paymentpt , 

. («) . . , bridge etc (4-3) ■ 

4 Microwaved 16 §wa!k3WUp.(6) .- 

1 burgers eto~ (4,4) 19;ExpanBeof.., ■ 

6 Chirpy Inseat (7) - weter;(6) 

6 Horn of plenty 20 Carry— beastl ., 

. (10) W ' 


Lead weak's solution 


arana □□□□□□□□ 
q o □ □ □ n H 
naaQHCBDQD 

a □ a n □ □ a 
□□naHanoguilB 
U- Li U Oil” Q 
nni3QBC]QI3DC3 

□ q □ n □ a □ 

anuanano uhluq 

□ DOB E □ 

nnannaaa □anal 



20 ARTS 


Are fiddlers all 
highly strung? 


Peter Kingston tests 
his theory that musicians 
come to resemble the 
instruments they play 


and they will invariably mention the 
brass. Even brass players do. So, 
rephrase the question. A professional 
musician is walking across a foyer, 
but not carrying an instrument. 
Could you reliably tell what they 
play? The answer is: not necessarily, 
but you can usually spot the brass. 

Why do musicians reckon they 
can spot the blowers? Members of 
the Philharmonin very sportingly 
took time from a busy rehearsal 
schedule to discuss the whole 
instrumorphosis question. Instru- 
morphosis? What were talking 
about is transformation into the 
shape of an instrument — and no, it 
isn’t in the dictionary yet. 

I think there are caricature 
brass-type players." says the Philhar- 
monia’s fourth horn player, Robert 
McIntosh, choosing his words care- 
fully. "People think they're beery 
looking,” he says, explaining that his 
own healthy ruddiness is down to 
long hours spent on the golf course. 

"A beard lies always been associ- 
ated with the French horn, but don’t 
Quote me on that" Since he has a 
fine beard himself, disobeying this 
Injunction seems justified. So do 
brass players like their beer? “No 
more than anyone else," he replies. 

His colleague, John Jenkins, who 
has played the tuba in the Philhar- 
monia for 29 years, says: “It's been 
grossly exaggerated from the begin- 
ning. And certainly the pressures 
these days are such that you must 
have complete control at all times." 

Both he and McIntosh admit that 
brass players are often well-built. 
“You need to be strong: the physical 
effort required is enormous," says 
Jenkins, adding that he could be de- 
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Delving with elves 
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Ft ?r 1 ;i nTITi 

He goes along with the notion 
that some instruments suit some 
personality types. ''Oboe players 
tend to be a little tight-lipped . . . 
while bassoon players are relaxed. 
One of our bassoonists calls his in- 


Neil Tarlton and his double-bass 

scribed as on the rotund side him- 
self. "But there are some very fine 
small players," says McIntosh. 

Both men came to their instru- 
ments via routes familiar to so many 
British professional orchestral play- 
ers, apart from violinists. like many, 
both were handed an instrument at 
school because it had just become 
available, or because there was a 
gap in the school orchestra which 
the music teacher wanted filled. 

“We needed someone to play the 
bassoon in the junior school orches- 
tra when I was 11," recalls Gordon 
Laing, who was learning the violin 
and piano at the time. “I did a deal 
with my mum. I could give up the 
violin and lake up the bassoon if I 
passed my grade three." 

He took up the contrabassoon at 
14. In those days, he had a hairline. 
Nowadays his head has a lustre 
under concert lights which har- 


PHGTOGRAPHS: MARTIN ARGLES 

monises with the sheen of the brass 
bend on top of his instrument. 

He chuckles and says that per- 
haps growing into an instrument is 
more a question of personality. “If 
you want to generalise you can say 
string players are more uptight. For 
us, the vibrations when we play are 
slower and more relaxing. This is 
not an instrument for making the 
stabbing sounds you sometimes get 
in the strings." 

Karin Tllch, who is number 12 in 
the first violins and has been four 
years in the Philharmonia, is slim 
and fine-featured. Violinist traits? 
“Fiddlers come in all shapes and 
sizes," she says. But she does think 
there can be a correlation between a 
person’s stature and the instrument 
they choose?. 

Are fiddlers a little, urn, highly 
strung compared to the rest of the 
band? 'There are so many colours 


Stepping out of character 


Lyn Gardner on 

what drives actors to 
unscripted outbursts 

/ JVJVOVfiJHBBH during the 
matinee performance of her 
much acclaimed Electra at 
London's fashionable Donmar 
Theatre, the actress Zoe Wano- 
maker shocked both cast and 
audience when she suddenly 
stepped out of character to berate 
a group of whispering students. 

“Don't you understand how 
difficult It is to pipy this role? If 
you’re not Interested, then just 
leave,” she is reported to have 
shouted before exiting the stage. 
She returned a few minutes later 
and the performance continued. 
At the end, the audience glove 
her a standing ovation. ■ 

I Outbursts from actors faced 
/ by audiences that they consider 
I to be leg? than appreciative are 
I far from uncommon. “Books j 
/ cab forme too,” yelled Richard I 
I Burton after a party departing f 
I during a performance of I 

I Cam slot on -Broadway. I 


Burton had a notoriously low 
boredom threshold and hated 
long runs; once when he was 
playing Hamlet in New York, he 
began the To be or not to be" 
soliloquy in German on hearing 
that there was a group of Ger- 
man tourists in the audience, 

In 1996 Paul Higgins, who 

was playing Macbeth, told a 
party of schoolchildren at the 
Forum Theatre, Wythenshawe, 
that unless they stopped talking, 
I’ll rip your bloody heads off*. 
The rest of the cast were particu- 
larly impressed that his line 
scanned and that he remained 
entirely in character, 

Macbeth tends to bring out the 
worst In both actors and audi- 
ences. During the mid-seventies 
Nicol Williamson threatened a 
noigy Stratford-upon-Avon audi- 
ence that he would go back to 
the very beginning of the play 
and start again if they didn’t shut 
ISP« You could hear fl pin drop i 
for the rest of the performance. I 
In recentyears, performers 
have had to contend not just with 

whisperers, snorers and sweet- I 


Zoe Wanamaker in Electra 

paper rustlers but also with new 
technology. The mobile phone 


new curses of the West End. The 
first night of the Janet McTfier A 
Doll s House at the Playhouse i 
was disrupted when one woman 
took a number of calls on her 
mobile phone. At the 1997 

Edinburgh festival, I saw the • 

comic Scott Capurro leap off- I 
stage and angrily start rifling i 
through the bags of the audience 
in search of an offending phone. 
If actors complain that audi- 


At six foot four, Keith Bragg, the 
Philharmonia's piccolo player, eon- 
:S founds any theory of instruinor- 
pliosis. He is also the orchestra’s 
is chairman. “As a kid I always wanted 
to play the piccolo." 

r- He goes along wiLh the idea that 
is some instruments suit certain char- 
If acters. “Brass players tend to be 
y more ebullient, louder personalities, 
r and more outgoing, and that’s very 
e understandable, whereas string 
s players would tend to be quieter, 
e more part of a group." 

■t But what about physical resem- 
blance? He could hardly go along 
a with that 

r He recalls getting in n lift before a 
1 concert with Yehudi Menuhin, who 
? was conducting that evening, and 
1 his wife. "Lady Menuhin looked at 
c me and said: You must be the pic- 
i colo player.' " 

t And so it turns out that the only 
person in the sample to have 
r prompted someone to guess cor- 
: rectly which instrument they play is 
i the giant with the piccolo. 

ences are getting rowdier, and 
audiences that actors are getting 
ruder, the truth is that parties 
on both side of the curtain arc 
probably better behaved now 
than they have ever been. The 
solemn, silent audience of the 
modern theatre is a 19th and 
20th century invention. Before 
that, audiences came and went 
aB they pleased, chattered 
among themselves, ate, drank 
and generally disregarded what 
waB going on onstage. But if they 
didn’t like It, they would think 
nothing of staging a small riot. 

There is an unverified story 
about an actor playing the ghost 
in Hamlet who was so frequently 
interrupted that he eventually 
declared politely: “It was my 
hope to please you; if I have i 

felled, I must give up the GhoBt,” ] 
Some theatres in particular 1 , 

gained an exceptionally notori- ] 

ous reputation for. the poor wel- 
come extended to the 1 

performers. The Glasgow t 

Empire became known as the < 

“Comedians’ Graveyard” after e 

the singer Mark Sheridan killed 1 

Himself following a hostile recep- t 

tion there in 1918. Fifty years s 

1 later, the place was considered i 
no more welcoming, Eric . c 


In tune with their instrumenb! 
. . . Keith Bragg with his pleat 
(above) and Karin Tilch with b 
fiddle (below) 


ART 

Adrian Searle 

F UT, flit, flit. Bloody fairies, 
with their gossamer wings 
and pert little, pink little bot- 
des. Flit, flit, flit, they go. They re- 
ally get on my nerves: they've upset 
the dog, made a real mess of the 
curtains and one of them has just 
tangled itself in my beard. It's 
enough to drive a man to laudanum. 

Tip-toe to Tinkerbell-land in the 
Sackler Galleries at London's Royal 
Academy for the exhibition Victor- 
ian Fairy Painting, avoiding Saatchi's 
Young Brits on the floor below. Vic- 
torian fairy painting was under the 
influence of mock-medievalism, 
German and British Romanticism, 
Prc-Raphaelitism, folklore, Spiritual- 
ism and soppiness. The Faerie 
Queen. Midsummer Night's Dream 
and the Brothers Grimm also had a 
lot to answer for. And so, of course, 
did the opiated tincture. 

The show is a real sensation: the 
whole dingly dell is hill of fairies — 
fairy frolics in Arcadia, Busby Berke- 
ley formation fairy fly-pasts, fairies in 
their grottos, fairies in bird!s-nest 
bowers and fairies in the bedroom. 
Nowhere was safe: llie Victorian 
imagination had fairies on the brain. 

More than a few of the artists 
who got down and delved with the 
elves were slightly bonkers. Richard 
Dadd murdered his father and was 
interned in Bedlam. Diagnosed 
schizophrenic, he was by all accounts 
harmless enough, aside from his 
patricidal moment, and spent years 
tolling away on his minutely 
detailed, derailed masterpieces — 
Contradiction: Oberon And Titania, 
and the greatest of all fairy paintings, 
the Tate's The Fairy Feller's Master 
Stroke. It could well be that both his 
murderous act and his retreat into a 
sinister, haunted fairy world were 
reactions to childhood abuse. 

The Doyle brothers both suffered 
mental infirmity. Richard Doyle 


year-old to sing along with the 

cast during a matinde of OlheA 

but It is a distraction when P*®* 
Yates’s child, snuffles her ffg 
through the very grown-tipT* 16 
Milk Train Doesn’t Stop Here. 1 1 

Anyniore, as she did at the W 1 * 
Hammersmith in November- ; . 

Its star, Rupert Everett, 3®“° 
have been forgiven if he had 
taken his lead froin 
century actor John Kemble wM [ 


died of apoplexy, while Charles, 
father of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
ended up in a lunatic asylum, the re- 
sult of alcoholism and epilepsy. 

Richard's wonderful watercolours 
and book illustrations are packed 
with incident and teem'with the little 
folk. The beat is The Fairy Tree, in 
which die tree’s branches cross the 
paper like musical staves, and on 
every branch perches a mad miscel- 
lany of fairy folk. They lounge, they 
leer, they jostle, they fall in and out 
of love. The tree is a microcosm of 
human folly and aggrandisements. 

Richard seemed to like his fairies, 
while Charles appears to have been 
tormented by his. The artist sits at 
his table, haggard, careworn, bored 
and exhausted by the apparitions that 
have invaded his life. He's a listless 
Mr Pooter. A levitating woman 
shouts in his ear. pixies prance on his 
table and crawl underfoot It is a hilar- 
ious scene, but also a familiar one: 
think of Francisco de Goya's wonder- 
ful etching The Sleep Of Reason Pro- 
duces Monsters. Fairies, like Goya's 
owls, bats and crones, are embodi- 
ments of inner torments and desires. 

Edmund Dulac pictured an ento- 
mologist perching on his bed, his 
pinned and boxed butterfly collec- 
tion coming back to life to haunt 
him in the wee hours. 

John Anster Fitzgerald’s opiated 
reveries peopled his nightmares and 
his paintings with the diminutive, 
hallucinated denizens of the uncon- 
scious. The artist depicted himself 
nodding off at his easel, the studio 
invaded by a monstrous cast of crea- 
tures less from some diaphanous 
never-never land than from the terri- 
fying world of Hieronymus Bosch. 

Fitzgerald’s dream pictures (often 
including a slumbering figure — 
either the artist himself or, more 
often, a supine sleeping beauty) are 
plagued by the creatures of night- 
mare. His paintings belong to a 
druggy super-real. They are brightly 
lit, overly rich, spiky, slithery and 
creepily sexual. The little women in 



Charmed life ... The Artist's Dream (1857), by John Anster Fitzgerald 


his paintings are doe-eyed and wan, 
but far from innocents. 

Thomas Heatherley’s Fairy 
Seated On A Mushroom also looked 
back at Netherlandish nightmare, 
and — weirdly — to Jean Auguste 
Dominique Ingres, but the atmos- 
phere is all Heatherley's own. It is 
an obscene painting, all the nastier 
for its |>erfumed colour and the 
deeply unpleasant procession of 
mosquitowinged nudes parading in 
a frieze across the sky. 

Henry Singleton's neo-classical, 
wide-eyed Ariel is borne aloft on the 
back of a horribly real, sinister, long- 
eared bat. It fair makes yer flesh 
creep. Many of these artists, one 
supposes, had difficulty with women. 

Die most surprising artists fell 
for the fairies. Even J MW Turner 
wasn’t immune to them. His Queen 
Mab’s Cave, from 1846, is a misty 
world drowned in light. A nude 
takes flight with a swan, and more 
of Turner's unconvincing little fig- 
ures cavort in . the mysterious, 


cloud-covered landscape. The paint- 
ing seems to conflate The Tempest 
with A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Samuel Pepys, on seeing the latter 
play, described it as "the most in- 
sipid ridiculous play that ever I saw 
in my life". It didn't stop the ridicu- 
lous doings of Oberon, Titania, 
Puck and the rest from becoming 
the staple of the Victorian fairy 
world. Pepys would have known 
how to deal with the varmints, prob- 
ably with a well-aimed chamber-pot. 

It is less surprising that John 
Atkinson Grimshaw, who cornered 
the market in wintry, moonlit, wet- 
leaved nocturnes, turned his hand 
to the fairies. The atmosphere of his 
paintings speaks of cold walks 
home through the cobbled lanes of 
Hull or Liverpool, perhaps after a 
chilling evening of table-turning, 
muslin ectoplasm and tuning in to 
Auntie Ada on the oufia board. 

His Iris, of 1886, is a shimmering, 
shivering nude, Inexplicably hover-, 
ing on the wings of a dragonfly over 


a lonely woodland backwater in the 
autumnal dusk. 

The whole idea of fairy painting is 
so absolutely daft, so utterly ridicu- 
lous, so completely, quintessen daily, 
repressedly Victorian, that it is really 
much more wonderful than I'd ever 
imagined. But fairies? I ask you — at 
least leprechauns have got a bit of 
go in them, and the wood sprites 
have the decency to slay outdoors. 
Fairies, on the other hand, are just, 
well, irritating. Or so I thought. The 1 
first world war and DDT are sup- 
posed to have seen them off, and TV 
cartoons rendered them obsolete. 1 
But this exhibition is, 1 believe, pail l 
of a more general comeback . \ 

We know all loo well what lurks 
at the bottom of die garden nowa- 
days. It isn't Lite fairies we should be 
afraid of, more likely the people who 
painted them. I 

Victorian Fairy Painting at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London, until , 

; FebruaryB j 


Greenwich dream time 


I Morecambe declared thatmau 
top-billed comics would “rathe# 
have open-heart surgery than 
I face Glasgow”. 

On the other hand, an audi- 
ence that Is too appreciative cH 
be just as off-putting. At the W 
Yorkshire Playhouse, a prcxfifr , 
tion of The Importance OfBm ; 
Earnest was severely disrupts j 
when a member of the audios 

clapped almost every line. t 

The real problem for mode#* l. 
audiences and performers fa r 
that it is increasihgly difficult W j 
gauge appropriate behaviour^ 


being repeatedly Interrupt®*! W 


said: “Ladies and gentlemen* 
unless the play is stopped* ^ 
child cannot possibly gO ° s ' f 


theatre 

Michael Bllllngton 

A SEVERE cold normally pre- 
t\ vents me attending adaptations 
uf novels. But, with Greenwich The 
atre about to have its grant chopped 
by the London Arts Board, I sped to 
its current David topperfield. 
And what did I find? A full house; a 
My production by Matthew Fran- 
cis free of the self-copscious arti- 
ness yoy often find in staged books; 
some fm$ acting. Every sign, in 
snort, of a thriving, popular theatre, ■ 

Not even Francis, who has done 
the adaptation, can cram everything 
into three jiours. Certain ch&ractera 
are either gone or reduced to a 
shadow. Dickens's meditative pre- 
occupation with memory is also 1 
thinned out on stage. But Francis 
has had the bright idea of dividing 
the narrator hero, neatly played by 
Damien Matthews and Paul Bailey, 
into two so that the mature David Is 
able to quiz his younger self aboiit 
his actions, allowing Dickens's fesci- 
aation with the loss of innocence to 

come through. 

This version aldo scores two great 
aucceases. Lez BrOtherston’s design 
ea % accommodates Dickens's geo- 
8*aphical restlessness. The acting 
also conveys the essence of charao 
ter with Daumier-like skill: Des 


McAleer's cane-wielding Mr Creakle 
is all staring eye and brutal hoarse- 
ness, Brian Poyseris Mr Dick has an 
unhinged geniality. 

Some things in the story still puz- 
zle me: why does David take so long , 
to grasp,. the .Satanic side of his 
schoolboy chum Steerforth? But 
this is a strong, true adaptation, and , 
it is significant that those who came 
prepared to treat it as Victorian 
melodrama were quickly silenced 
by the moral complexity. 

: The Gate Theatre in Notting H1U 
is also having its grant cut But the. 
work goes on at London’s boldest 
theatre, with artistic director David 
Farr Ingeniously completing a sea- 
son .of Buchner plays by turning the. 
little-known i, Leonce aqd .Lena 
i (L836) inti) a twenties musical. 

1 Some may flinch. But there is no 
reason Why this subversive fairytale 
should not be .rpuslcalised. Even If 
the style of the composers in his ! 
Leonce And Lena ranges from early 
1 Julian Slade, to; middle-period Hln- 
. defnith, thi8 new version, adapted by 
; the up-and-coming Lee flail, pre- 
servea the quintessential oddity of. 
Bucjineris text jA. newly-enthroned 
king an d queen plan to create a 
: Utopian state 1 9 which “hard work, 
will be a heinous offence”. , 
Buchner is plearly satirising any 
number, of things in this quaint dis- 
located comedy; German Ronjanti-, 



A question of focus 


Christopher Staines: his pouting 
prince, is highly, plausible . 

clam, petty political autocrats and 
the mechanistic view of living things 
which, at one, point torn® fa? hero, 
qnd heroine into doll-like automata. 

But Farris production, by deploy- 
ing the same stylized techniques as 
in his recent Candjde, establishes 
an intriguing historical link between 
Buchner and .Voitairq; both human- 
ist libertarians with a hatred of im- 
posed systems., - . 1 ■ 

And, even if this updated account 
of Buchner's play has ife whimsies, 
Cliristopher Staines's pouting 
prince and Tom Fisher's common- 
senslcal servant make a highly plau- 
sible pair, and Laura Hopkins's 
design, with its footlights and swish- 
ing red curtain, wittily shows dipt 
tbie. proBcenlum-Brch has achieved a 
I postmodern irony. 


I POP 

, Adam, Sweating , 

L AST month, Blur's bassist, , Alex 
James, appeared on .the Brit , 
Girls television prograinme about 
Marianne FaithfulL “It's a very hard 
■ thing to .do, ■ having, the: balls to. 

. change, but you have to," he said. 

! “Ypu can't pretend you’re Jumping 
, Jack , Flash, can .you. when your 
hairis falling out?" ., , 

Ostensibly he was talking about 
! the Rolling Stones, and La Faithfoll, 

' but;his .remarks apply to .Blur. too. 
The . sometime darlings, of Biitpop 
learned the hard way about the dan- 
gers of stereotyping, finding them- 
■ selves stamped ; indelibly as pop’s 
j dodgy geesers from Walthamstow 
I dog-track, theft getting sucked into 
: the “battle of the bands/north yer- I 
aus south" vortex with Oasis. 

The popular wisdom was that 
Oasis won, but as we look back on 
1997, th$ picture looks different 
Blur released an album called Blur, 

; its rplnlmalist title representing : a 
■ metaphorical wiping ,of the slate. It 
1 was quirky. scuzzy and aggressively 
electric, dlmepsiona removed: from 
either Parktife-Blur or . fhe slab-like 
1 slngalongs of the. brothers Gal-, 

. Ipgner. It earned Blur some critical. 
1 respect, apd more importantly, , it 
i bought them some freedom ,to 


evoWe. Oasis meanwhile ossified 
■with horrifying speed. 

Blur have adapted surprisingly 
well to the booming vastness of are- 
nas, and for this Wembley Arena- 
show they'di even managed to con- 
coct a decent sound mix. 1 

So far so good, but the snag Is that 
there are now multiple Blurs. Hav- 
1 ing leapt to freedom with one giant 
bound, they’re running around in all 
■ directions as If to moke sure nobody 
can stick them in 1 a pigeonhole. 
Some of the new stuff sounded 
; great, like a lopse but purposeful 
' Beetlebum or a beefy, hypnotic On 
Your . Own, but, just when you 
thought you were getting the hang 
' of the performance, Blur : would ,un- 
j dergo, another disorientating meta- 
1 morphosls. There were interludes of 
1 coruscating garage-punk ■ and 
. HOpker.DU-style speed metal. Some 
' resembled Kurt Weill's cabaret 
spqgs^sibeit with electronic warping 
effects, and there was something 
that very neariy -became Career Op- 
portunlfies by The Clash, There was 
historic Blur, via She’s So High, Pop- . 
scene and^ There's NoOther Way, I 
Still, the band looked confident 
• and played with nonchalant exper- 
' tiae, with singer Damon Albarn 
, bouncing Uke a striker hovering in 
the six-yard box. Blur are creating 
plenty of chances, but can they nod 
them into the net? 
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England, 
his England 


Coming Home: 

An Anthology of Prase 
by John Betjeman 
Edited by Candida Lycett Green 
Methuen 537pp £20 

I Of W BETJEMAN was one of 
U those wonderfully deceptive 
Englishmen whose self-deprecation 
and amiable buffoonery — though 
genuine enough — told only half 
the story. Unusually accessible in 
terms of both style nnd subject mat- 
ter, lie was the most popular poet 
since Kipling, yet his verse is shot 
through with melancholy, anger 
and a terrible, corrosive fear of 
death. Far from being a kind of holy 
fool adrift on the literary landscape, 
he was a tough-minded, h aid-work- 
in# and highly professional writer 
who knew exactly what he was up 
to. 

His daughter. Candida Lycett 
Green, reckons that between the 
1930s and the 1950s he reviewed 
more than 3,000 books and 500 
films, as well as writing books, es- 
says, radio, talks, architectural 
polemics and columns for publica- 
tions as varied as Vogue and the 
London Evening Standard. From 
this vast mound of material she lias 
made a marvellous selection, some 
excavated from yellowing press cut- 
tings while some — the inlroduc- 
1 tion to his English Parish Churches, 
the script of Metroland, memories 
of old friends like Auden and Mau- 
nce Bowra — is rather more famil- 
iar. Almost everything he wrote 
combined a passionate delight in 
people and places with a sense of 
their sad impermanence. Betjeman 
himself remained In part the small 
boy who had been bulUed at school, 
all too aware of “the dark corner in 
the locker room, the yard at the 
back of the coal shed" 

“ft is something really terrible 
this longing we get for England 
when we are away." Betjeman wrote 



Time pundits 


John Betjeman: A consummate professional photo jane shown 


during the war, part of which he 
spent — enjoyably enough — work- 
ing for the British embassy in 
Dublin. His love for England, "so 
kind and so complicated" — and a 
corresponding fury at the damage 
being done to it by "witless local 
councillors, people on the look-out 
for building land, electric light com- 
panies, county councils with new 
road scheme, the wrong sort of 
planner" — provides Coming Home 
with its leitmotif. 

He loathed cars, sanitary engi- 
neers nnd the arterial roads that 
snaked out from that “vile octopus 
London", trailing hideous villas in 
their wake, yet bicycling through 
the suburbs one evening he was 
overcome by the "strange beauty" 
of the scene, by “a father smoking 
his pipe and rolling the lawn; 
mother knitting at the open window; 
the little parade of little shops; the 
peat outline of the cinema, the new 
bricks pinker than ever in the sun- 
set; the sham Tudor beams; the 
stained glass in the front doors; the 
pram in the hall . . 

His great passion may have been 
a vanishing England that was being 
destroyed “for the rather doubtful 
advantage of running hot water In 
everybody's bedroom and aero- 
planes for all", but elsewhere was 


not neglected. He loved Australia 
and Ireland, noting that “the Irish 
are not mad and spooky and vague 
and dreamy, as some of them would 
have us think, but extremely logical 
. . ._we are poets, they are realists.” 
Parish churches, Cornish villages, 
Bournemouth’s pines and pension- 
ers are celebrated here; so too are 
half-forgotten heroes like Hawker of 
Morwenstowe and Sabine Bnring- 
Gould, author of "Onward Christian 
Soldiers". 

Admirers of Summoned By Bells 
will find themselves, at times, revis- 
iting okl haunts: the woman who 
dismisses the poet-to-be as "rather 
a common little boy; or the terrify- 
ing^ Marlborough ritual of “basket- 
ing", whereby unpopular or 
unsporting boys were stripped, cov- 
ered in paint or ink and hauled aloft 
in a giant wastepaper basket Re- 
calling how — to his intense relief 
— he was spared the ordeal in 
favour of a boy called Pringle, Betje- 
man’s eye for detail, and the pathos 
of possessions, are used to a shin- 
ning effect He notices Pringle’s 
brown eyes peering through the 
slats; when the nightmare is over, 
he steps out of the basket, "carry- 
ing his trousers on one arm, and in 
his hands a pair of very pointed 
black shoes". 


The haunting season 


Fiona Maddooka 

Missing the Midnight: 

Hauntlngs and Grotesques 
by JaneGarda/n 
Slnclalr-Stevens on 144pp £10 
Tales of the Night 
by Peter Heeg 

translated by Barbara Have land 
Hfl/vlll 308pp £14.99 

P LUNDERING ancient English 
folklore and modern manners 
I for her subject matter Jane Gaidam 
has fashioned a dozen sturdy stories 
with surprisingly dark souls. Subti- 
I . tied Hauntings and Grotesques", 

I they trespass on a world of menace 
I j and shadow with all the brio of a ram- 
I bier tramping an overgrown foot- 
I path. Short, stocky sentences march 
I ahead of the languid poeticisms usu- 
I ally preferred for tales of the nnex- 
J I pected. Never is a word wasted. 

In "Missing the Midnight”, the 
I opening story which gives the book I 
I j its title, a sullen 20-year-oJd is on the 
I I train travelling home, reluctantly, to 
j , a family Christinas, having just aban- 
I cloned college and been jilted by her 
' , boyfriend. She watches her three fef- 
low passengers — an enamoured 
At young couple and his ageing father J 
M — envying their freedom of mind / 


and emotion compared with her own 
- drab misery. Their encounter is 
hirgely unacknowledged beyond a 
brief word and smile. At King’s Cross 
the girl’s family wait loyally at the 
barrier ready to welcome her back in 
the fold, her escape thwarted. -With 
eronomy and a fine ear, Gardam 
playa out the dull rhythms of the 
London-bound train and the narra- 
tors own earth-bound, imprisoned 
spirit to their inevitable conclusion. 

pie title story belongs to a group 
of five Carols", all loosely linked by 
seasom The Zoo at Christmas" 
takes Thomas Hardy's 'The Oxen” 
as a starting point giving the power 
of speech to a zooful of creatures. 
Talking animals are an acquired 
taste. Aristophanes and George Or- 
well pulled it off, Babe nnd Beatrix 
Potter didn’t do badly. Gardam is 
somewhere between the two, but 
finally misses her footing. 

The second group, entitled "Five 
Grotesques", are morality tales with 
I h twist of old-fashioned magic real- 
I ism. Each centres on a character to 
I whom something fantastic has hap- 
pened. For example Clockie 
Gosport, who sweeps the read at a 
chemical plant, has an unexplained 
diamond in his neck on which his 
life depends, and Eglantine Fosche- 
Gnfl. nn icy magazine editor who 


worships at the shrine of haute cou- 
ture, finds golden hair growing 
from her ears like sheaves of wheat 
Only when she renounces the world 
for a convent does she find a cure. 
These are stories that haunt long 
beyond the words on the page. 

The same cannot be said of an- 
other nocturnal collection,* Peter 
Haeg'J Tales Of Hie Night, first 
published m Denmark in 1990. All 
the stories are set on March 19, 1929. 
Each has a theme such as physics, 
mathematics, art drama. All exam- 
ine an aspect of love — its violence, 
power of redemption, desire to pos- 
sess. The book reads as If Hoeg had 
erected an elaborate clothes drier 
m Ws stories t0 ifc '*Wy- 

nilly. The sententiousness maddens. 

Hoeg’s characters are unpleasant 
but not worse, unless you consider 
dullness a crime. In "Portrait of the 
Avant Garde" an acclaimed young 
pwnter has hia arrpgance under- 
mined by his modest girlfriend who 
when they return to her childhood 
home and the old ways she knows, 
blossoms at his expense. The props 
of fame gone, he slirinks to insignif- 
icance but gains no humility. 

I What grates further Is the exces- 
sive, unconvbicing length of these 
tales. Hneg's characters and their 
strange narratives remain as cold 
the Baltic landscape they inhabit, 1 
Rarely has a beaker full of the warm 
South been so urgently required. 


Ray Monk 

Questioning the Millennium 
by Stephen Jay Gould 
Cape 208pp £ 12.99 

S2000 approaches, predicts 
MM Stephen Jay Gould, "there 
'■ will be an orgy of millennial 
books", inspired by an apocalyptic 
angst that he himself regards as 
“speculative, boring, and basically 
silly". Gould is an eminent zoologist, 
whose books on various, often tan- 
gential and recherche, aspects of 
biology and geology have estab- 
lished him as one of the best popu- 
lar science writers of our time. He 
writes with great wit and humanity, 
w conveying his immense scholarship 
with an attractive lightness of touch 
a and a willingness to strike the ocea- 
h sional personal, even intimate, note 
e with his readers, 
d But what is he doing writing 
ij about such an intrinsically daft sul y 
jeet as “the millennium"? He dues 
i, not. it scarcely needs saying, attach 
any importance to the entirely arbi- 
trary calendrical calculation that 
makes midnight, December 31. 19iip 
tiie end of one millennium and the 
beginning of another. Neither is lie 
very interested in speculating on 
the psychological source of the anx- 
iety that such arbitrary Iransilions 
seem to inspire. No. his interest lies 
in the very arbitrariness of the cal- 
culation, nnd die confirmation it 
provides of an aspect of mankind 
that he finds as endearing as it is 
ridiculous: the determination to im- 
pose a neat order upon the messy 
realities of nature and then to attach 
to that artificially neat order an en- 
tirely spurious significance. 

To take the messy realities first: 
the Earth spins on its axis, the 
moon revolves around the Earth 
and the Earth around the sun. Noth- 
ing messy there, you might think, 
except that God (whom Galileo, Sir 
James Jeans and many others have 
supposed to be a mathematician) 
has, in His infinite wisdom, refused 
to make any one of these events a 
nice, neat arithmetical multiple of 
tiie other. The moon, for example, 
does not take 30 days to circle the 
Earth, but 29.53059; similarly, the 
Earth takes not 365 days to go 
round the sun, but 365.242199. 
‘'What a bummer," Gould remarks. 

And so it has proved for anyone 
who likes to believe that a day is a 
day, a month a month and a year a 
year. Keeping track of days, months 
and years (and, therefore, of course, 
millennia) isn't that simple, and 
Gould provides an entertaining and - 
enlightening account of the heroic i 
attempts of the past to prevent the 1 
calendar from running away with it- < 
self. , 

Julius Caesar introduced the sys- i 
tem of counting one year in four as a 1 

“leap year" , whose extra day took i 

care of the pesky 0,25 of a day that t 

was added to every multiple of 365 1 

days that we call a year. But this did 
not solve the problem, since the 
even peskier fraction' by which a 
solar year falls short of 365.25 
meant that the calendar kept, slowly 
but surely, accumulating extra days 
“ seven in every 1,000. To solve 
this problem, Pope Gregory XIII de- 
creed that the day following Octo- 
ber 4, 1582 should be October 15 
and that, henceforth, the calendar 
should lose a day once every hun- 
dred years, so that 1700, 1800, and 
1900, for example, were not leap 
years. The advantages of this sys- 
tem were not admitted by the 
British until 1752 (when Parliament 


was forced to decide that W 

- bor 2 should be followed by W 
ber 14), and the Russians 

accept it until after the fall of <k I 
Tsar (which is why the "Octotolj 
Revolution Is — or was - ett f 
s brated in November). The Onto I 
e nox Chinch still refuses to accept 
il Similar contrivances to tbow ■ 
c adopted by Pope Gregory enable ui 
s to keep track of the months in i ' 

Y and thus to maintain a raofe K 1 

■■ less stable definition of when the U ! 

- months of one year end and the nn 
f year begins. But what about fo 

- number 2000, how do we arrive z 

- that? Well, Gould shows, it isalltlk 

? fault of Dionysius Exiguus, a fit , 

. century monk, who, at the Pope's 
> behest, introduced the system, i 
i cording to which years are counted 
backwards and forwards from it, 

■ estimated date of Christ’s birth. Ut 
fortunately, Dionysius made twoer- • 
rors: first, he got the date of Christ'? * 

■ birth wrong, so that we are not t 
• compelled to assert that Christ to 

burn no Inter Ilian -UJC, and second 
he did not allow a year zero beiwwo 
IBC and 1AD. This latter puses set- 
ous problems to milknarians, s'uxt 
it means that, strictly speaking.® 
should celebrate each millennium, 
m»l at the beginning of a year iuc 
ing in three noughts, hut at its end 
Fierce debates on this question 
were hold at the end of both ik 
Hhh and liJIh centuries, ami, owin/ 
to the pressure of logical rtiohard:. 
the 20th century did not officially 
begin until January 1901. 

G OULD'S sympathies in this 
debate are with popular, 
rather than learned, opin- 
ion. The new millennium, he is I 
happy to accept, will begin onjanu- ■* 
ary 1, 2000, and, if this means that j ’ 
the first decade had only nine years, | 
then so be it. In this, he Is influ - 1 
enced by the affections of his son 
who, he revenls at the end of the 
book, is one of those extraordinary 
people, who, though classified as 
autistic, ixjssess the talent of calcu- 
lating the day of tiie week on which 
any date falls. Such calculations are 
bewilderlngly complicated; not only 
do they have to wrestle with the ar- 
bitrariness of tiie Gregorian calen- 
dar, they also have to deal wllh that 
additional piece of human abaurdfty, 
the seven-day week, a division that 
has no basis in nature whatever. 

Gould i9 understandably 
nated by this peculiar talent, and the , 
book ends with a moving- dedan- , 
tion of his pride in Ills son’s abilities. 
And suddenly one realises why the 
subject of millennial obsession am 
calendrical calculation matters to j 
him. Unable to make sense of mw 1 
of what happens around him, 
son has hit upon chronology aB one 
key to the order of things. Gould t 
fleets that his son shares with slid \ 
us the desire to order the evehts w j 
the world so as to make it just that > 
little bit less perplexing. [ 

; ' "1 I 
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Nicholas Lezard 

Walter Benjamin: A Biography, 
by Momma Brodersen, to 
Malcolm R Breen & Ingrlda 
Ligers, ed Martina Denria 
(Verso, £14) 

T HE blurb of Vereo’s edition of 
Benjamin's One-Way Street is 
right: "No study of modern cultural 
criticism, and no survey of Conti- 
nental philosophy this century, 
would be complete without the men- 
tion of Walter Benjamin,” Benjamin 
is most often referred to On Britain 
at least) in a somewhat off-putting, 
knowing tone, as if it were under- 
stood fiat he was the founding fa- 
ther of what is called "Cultural 
Studies" but that no actual evidence 
is needed to support it. 

Part of the problem is the diffi- 
culty of finding his works in English 
— although Verso do their bit and 
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US cultural imperatives 
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nothave enough money: it has been ing that its characters be brought to the limits o( form. Tiieywillnot flirt est in American culture is anew ht- 

JTfJSL.™ the bar of aoirilual iudgment. It is with difficulty or silence. This can suianty and "presenlisin The 


our . individual enced Milan Kundera'a 'central 
meaaea. European playground of the ego. 

Thla in turn American culture, by contrast, is 
brings back an too universal to be particular, while 


™ tupling; and there are times Beuow is oto anu oiaunmuaneu „h .h aaalWava had avivid in- swerve away from the earnest docu- cause it did not, produce it Infinite 

•hen he can look like Kipling him- Mailer is old and undistinguished, mid t men ^ n „ 0 f American reality, and Jest came with its own footnotes. If 

*!f. But there is leas bluster and and that Updike is not as old as he ^tk. Attend ro^it fa jurt ™X d ocurnenthTof the s&. American writera fail to find a way 

boast in bis pocfryihan in Whitman seems— ^eisjUslcrMkjngfototiM ^ • wMte DeLillo and But the most interesting Amerl- out of their agonistic relationship 

airi Naepigones, although I would autumn of a long, graphomamacal to^c wMe^i&JUO mtu a|I . t|| ^ BaUiB|i| with American reality, in 10 years" 

^wtaeWilam Carlos WillltimB prospenty/ „ SSTthat the beBt passages of history. In both Underworld and time aueh a book will have to add 

“Watm an — testa ^ Foster" Wabace'slnlinite Jest, one footnotes to Ita original footnotes. 

"ml, to Olson and his edltou and Son’s Mason & Dixon are substan- ahow the deep ^ ' Do n DeUiloh Undetworld Is publahed 
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- Review; Books of the year ~ 

Stars eager to set 
the record straight 

John Dugdale I Nasser Hussain and Steve Waugli 

“SfSS 

R( .nre. * n 3 W,G * (see review) 

r Si SfS 

Hughes's slarrlingiv candid A Lot Hsooi . ( |- l,t,e ' Brown. 

of Hard Vakha ^ V f W '"" h ■ the stran « e al >- —■■■—» A 

:I*IS igppi ^S55ss-%« 

Cnptainl (Robson. £17.951 crauirec t', or !r - vlll K ‘° win Hie 

pointing the course of the AshesTe- SSS **"“ - 
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: ' n year as cmidie^on die One effort guaranteed 


These sporting iives 


huronean pm circuit. 

Alongside these fresh dispalclu- 
h'"" 1 sporl's haseniem. the ortho 
>I"X big-name, tack-gliosietl so], 
trudge through a year or series 


_ i ,ua,,, h mu in uiesaiesw.tr to jheSfi 
kile 011 ll,e W after-dinner speech Hint ' 


V . ■ i.. » ,lpr "tat is 

Oirk'e Birds My Autobiography 

(nii(hlei i A£SkiuglilQii.jb , |7.ii!i). 
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1 ?? ~ P'Wlsely the resuil Mainstream £14 99 
" aull j ols ‘best ever" judgments 
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Side) (7) 

3 D| 9playinq eccentricity brings 
critiasm on your head (5) 

4 Sam s point in opposing 
meteorological phenomena (9) 

j Boy or bird or other case (5) 

6 Racket at the front not wanted 
when plucking (6-3) 

1 heathen at home with much of 
the foregoing (7) 

8 Veiled threats to Luton by 

Sheffield Wednesday 
supporter? (7) 


Tins iKKjk guvs into .li-inl, 

V! ri ' nl |>rol.i<ms .,n i| |a . , 

ami tin* worfcl gnim* ns ,i win ■ Jr m i 
ft dedicated to Hit- kiiKln Kinit- 
ball Union. Harms i-oniiia-nis',.,, ||„- 
mcnts ol llio Hvl- Nnliuns .-Iminni 
■>nslii|> iinri Jiff in general. ||«. ,. VlI , | 
rejoices over rile day Join, Major li-„ I 
offitv, winch is sin-prising for a m ;m I 
who always wears n hhic Ik-. 


Above ;ill. In- wiis ;i tricki-KToi 
Viisi tiili-nis. iinri KiiInti Low |ianvtr> 
I Jhi* iKimiluxcs with .in inli‘1%11 
I'lil lint oVrl-arariniii,- 


•\L. -t Hud •„,h 
rimiilptuiliJ kill 
AC-xinlyi':ui"j-ii|f. 
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Left Foot in the Grave; 

A View from the Bottom 
of the Football League 
by Garry Nelson 
Collins Willow EH. 99 


one? iieid Wednesday ■■Aviwr .Im .1 . Hughes wns n tnkiili*d crick 
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11 .i iihiii H diary hi Mu- s4- l -niim»Jy mi-aiiim 
l«*ss iDiniiiiac ot t'oimiy cricket ma 
mi-ih like ihe worst possible way I 

'■«*nslrik , l a hunk 1 hut would inlercs 

anymic hut llh- avirl crirki l fan. Yf 
Simon Kiifrlk's has numoKi'd lo er 
nipsuluk 1 his lift- in cricket into a fas 
‘'"mliiiK account in A lot Of Hart 
Yiikkii. 1‘iir (ln> iininiiiiiiorl, “yakka 
is Aussic-s|}cnk for work. 

Millies wns a takiili'd cricketer 
us the who played fur Middlesex and 
>rV \| l l Ourhani, and was rcffai-ded on the 


^ Ul luia| raised by one 
church 100 percent (5,4) 

17 See llttJe Bill, the fool, at church 
service (3,4) 

18 and money for 

5? 2JJI '9^ Scotsman a frill (7) 

21 Bob has little money for people 
in general (7) 

23 Loves, oddly, to do crosswords 
(o) 

24 A number of pieces (5) 


I 1 Deal in cars etc. . . (7) 

1 5 . . . most of which — say 
I nothlngl — are flashy (7) 

9 Row about a commercial balna 
j boring (7) 

fO Corporation, as they say, 

I necessary for survival (4,3) 

|l 1 Troglodytes, a sp/nner and an 
architect (5-4) 

j 2,13 Novelist and computer man 
I gain access to mansion (5-5) 
j Weights desiderated in 
| ^ summerlime on Bredon (4-5) 

7 Keep a slot prepared for 4 21 1 

and . . . (4,5) ' I 


1 1?' ?? ' 1 ; si ? nflls of value to Bill (10) 

23 Goes to law about cricket dubfe - 

^Sr!X P (6 y 3) aChlWln9 bart week's solution 

25 Having no wings suitable for real 
movement (7) 

26 hot F (77 lakeS SOake " lllke 
?o 2S ioto endJr >defl n lteIy(4.3) 

-8 Hidden state of two numbers In 
song (7) 


'S Guardian Publications Ltd 


1 Dog goes to prison for aping 
man with tricorn (4-3) 

2 Silver article in street (the other 
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Previous work no, bfdlsj l-SW.XWM 
The book attpmntc m . warts-and-all account of dressii 

side view of the lower ^»n h 3n Iri f 0)0,11 ^ flnter> ^ le responsibilitii 
pnrfeSond tSbEZ* T?" ° f and more oflen th “ not the h 
agement. With Kppointaen "' m spon9lbillt y of the county player. 
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me previous year, Garry vividly Golden Boy 

ormgs to life all the fears, traumas A Biography of WKf Mannlon 

ana joys of a manager struggling byNIckVarley 

along in the game’s foothills. Aurum Press £14.95 

David Foot " “ fcTJrc . . 

— — Hlb tong overdue life story < 

WG. I my old friend and England ii 

by Robert Low side-forward partner certalnl 

Rfchard Cohen Books SlI 8.99 brings all the memories floodlit 

~ : back. It is immensely readable, caf 

T HE Old Man won’t ??« a taring all Wllfs great triumphs aw 

quite right too TW« lato^TL su ^ se q u ent ups and downs. A 

graphy, the^beat^md^rnost X r*" a ! U P a vivid recoll< ? 
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Minnesota Rollercoaster 


WOBEGON BOY 
By Garrison Keillor 

Vi king. 305 pp. $24.95 

O NE WAN’IS to call Garrison 
Keillor the Norman Rockwell 
of writers, but his work has 
shadows and depths that Rockwell 
would never dream of. In the front of 
his new novel, Wobegon Boy, along 
with die list of his seven books 
comes a bogus list of projects: “Al- 
ternative Geography,’’ "Problems in 
Modern Life” and so on, and some- 
thing called “Snow Gentiy Drifting 
in the Hemlock Bushes and on the 
LP Gas Tanks.” This last is vintage 
Keillor at once celebrating nostalgia 
and hooting at it. 

In Wobegon Boy, Keillor re- 
counts a life familiar to his radio lis- 
teners, as in the persona of John 
Tollefeon he escapes Minnesota 
only to wind up running a public 
radio station in upstate New York. 
He falls in love with a city woman 
but feels rooUess and unfulfilled in 
his yuppie bachelor existence. And 
then he returns to Lake Wobegon, 
and the book takes wing. 

Now, I am probably in a minority 
here, for though I can’t get enough 
of the Keillor stories on tape, I find 
his written version of die same ma- 
terial much less effective. Il may 
have to do with missing that attrac- 
tive, seductive, honieboy voice with 
its slight Minnesota accent. It may 
be that the written language is more 
formal. Here's his description of the 
Wobegon watering hole: "1 looked 
down along the bar of the Sidetrack 
Tap, the dark oak scratched and 
gouged, the sky-blue Hamm's globe 
revolving over the backbar, and the 







Pabst lantern and a miniature 
Schmidt's beer w3gon pulled by six 
white horses and a Wendy’s light- 
house with a circling beam that re- 
flected in the brass trim. Men 
leaned on their elbows, their faces 
seamed and shadowy. Clint Bunsen 
and Carl Krebsbach sat together, 
leaning against die bar, their heels 
hooked on the barstool rungs." 

A straight descriptive passage: 
Keillor fans know the Bunsens and 
Krebsbaehs, and the scene itself is 
classic Americana. But if the story 
were being told lo us orally, we 
would have gotten to die action by 


now, and we would have had to 
imagine the seamed and shadowy 
faces fur ourselves. Time and again 
in Wobegon Boy we meet charac- 
ters we know through the tapes — 
notably Lena and Bruno the Fishing 
Dog, the stars of my all-time favorite 
Wobegon yarn — and for me at 
least the sparkle has gone out of 

I them when I see them fixed on the 
page. But there is still a lot of life in 
this book. We get a siring of Wobe- 
gon anecdotes in Keillor’s trade- 
mark rambling style, full of verbal 
fool notes and parentheses. In fact 
the entire second half of the book is 


devoted to the narrator’s father’s fu- 
neral. It is a masterful portrait of the 
sort of small-town world that many 
of us Americans believe we grew up 
in, or would have liked to. 

Some of Keillor's memories are 
as fond as any Rockwell magazine 
cover; sometimes a pervasive sour- 
ness shows through. "Talk radio is 
part of the tide of dreariness slop- 
ping across America Franchise ar- 
chitecture. generic shopping malls, 
popular music as ugly and empty as 
it’s possible to be. and talk radio . . .” 

We are charmed by his Wobego- 
nians, blit we also are invited to 
snicker at them and their hayseed 
ways. "Mildred had lived in Argen- 
tina for 30 years. She missed 
Minnesota, according to Ray, missed 
birch trees, snow, hydrangeas. She 
subscribed lo Reader's Digest and 
ordered Jell-0 and tapioca pudding 
and Kraft macaroni and cheese din- 
ners from a wholesale grocer in 
Texas." 

Is that fond, or is it deadly? I sus- 
pect that the author has similar 
ambivalences about his own small- 
town childhood. You could write a 
book about his references, spoken 
and written, throughout his career, 
to Jell-0 alone. It's one of his leitmo- 
tifs. It seems to represent some- 
thing about America or possibly life 
itself, ridiculous but dear. Well, I 
don't want to land too heavily on | 
this wonderfully readable tale. I 
read it nonstop, soaking up the Lake 
Wubegon stories, and in the pages 
devoted lo the father’s death and fu- 
neral l think Keillor has risen to a 
height that he achieves only rarely. 
Like Thornton Wilder, he appeal's 
to ramble on for pages about this 
and that, entertaining us but not 
moving us. and then suddenly, at 
the very end. he pulls everything to- 
gether ami gives meaning and 
brightness lo all that has gone be- 


Alive and Kicking in Hong Kong 


HONG KONG BABYLON 
An Insider’s Guide to the 
Hollywood of the East 
By Frederic Dannen and Barry Long 
Miramax/Hyperion. 412 pp. $18.95 


enough Hong Kong cinema. 
True, The Bride Witli White Hair 
may not be coming to a theater near 
you any time soon, and Sex And Zen 
can be difficult to find at the local 
Blockbuster, but the Hong Kong in- 
fluence is being felt in Hollywood, 
and indeed the world. Directors 
such as John Woo (Broken Arrow, 
Face/Offl and stars such as Jackie 
Chan (Rumble hi The Bronx. Super- 
cop) have taken America by storm. 
Playing major roles in many of the 
studios' highest grossing films. 

And while the Hong Kong influ- 
ence is most readily identified in 
thrillers, it is not limited to that 
genre. Quentin Tarantino chose 
Wong Kar-Wai's Chung King Ex- 
press, a deliberately paced, medita- 
tive, Godardian film for American 
release by his production company. 

In November New York’s Film 
Forum, generally regarded as an 
art house theater," held its annual 
Hong Kong Film Festival under the 
apt title "A Cinema in Transition." 
Everyone, It seems, Is smitten with 
i the Hong Kong style, though few 
are aware of the country’s rich and 
varied cinematic history. 

Hong Kong Babylon should go a 
long way toward correcting this sit- 
uation. Frederic Dannen, a staff 
I writer for the New Yoricer whose ar- 


ticles liave also appeared in Vanity 
Fair and the New York Tinie9, has 
written a timely, ambitious and well- 
researched book. Filled with facts, 
anecdotes, interviews, synopses 
and criticism, Hong Kong Babylon 
serves, for the uninitiated, as a won- 
derful introduction to the genre. 
And for die-hard enthusiasts it pro- 
vides a depth of detail rarely seen in 
other, similar books that seek sim- 
ply to explicate and glorify the "gals, 
guns, and gangsters” aesthetic. 

The opening section, an ex- 
panded version of an article Dannen 
wrote for the New Yorker in 1995, 
selves as the meat of the book. Dan- 
nen exhibits patience and insight as 
he details the history of Hong Kong 
cinema, a history he views through 
a cross-cultural lens. It seems Holly- 
wood and Hong Kong go way back: 
The first Hong Kong feature film 
was financed with American money; 
its first major star, Bruce Lee, was 
born In Sari Francisco; and many of I 
its more prominent films are un- 
abashed “adaptations’’ of American 
films. The current in-vogue aes- 
thetic — dark and violent — draw? 
many of its elements from American 
film noir and gangster pictures of 
the '50s. It becotnes plain to the 
reader that the current Hong Kong 
invasion Is predicated on a rich, past 
cross-cultural mingling. 1 

Dannen also provides the reader 
with the requisite contort in ; which 
to place these films. His detailed ex- 
amination of the triads (Hong Kong 
mafiosi) and their Influence bn the 
Film industry sheds much light on a 


the United States In the number of 


films it exports annually. Many of 
the major players in the Hong Kong 
film community, il seems, are ac- 
complished hoodlums as well as 
producers. 

In the third portion of the book. 
Barry Long, a former manager of 
Kim's Video, an underground store 
in Greenwich Village, provides con- 
cise, knowing and often deliberately 
ludicrous synopses of some 300 of 
the best and often oddest of Hong 
Kong's celluloid offerings. An exam- 
pie is Long's synopsis of Naked 
Killer: 

"A young woman named Kitty 
kills her father’s murderer, making 
a favorable Impression on Sister 
Cindy, a professional liitwoman, 
who adopts her as a pupil. Kitty 
finds herself the object of desire of a 
traumatized cop who throws up at 
the right of a gun, and Sister 
Cindy’s ex-pupil, a lesbian assassin 
with a contract bn hei- former men- 
tor." 

Though Long's notes are enlight- 
ening and quite fun to read, another | 
book. Sex And Zen & A Bullet In 
The Head by Steffan Hammond and 
Mike Wilkins, which limits its focus 
to short blurbs of Hong Kong titles, 
may be of greater bse to readers 
seeking an introductory guide to 
what is available on video: 

The final segment; in which 12 
major film theorists and critics — 
among them Dave Kelir, Andy Klein 
and Law Kar — muse on the relative 
merits of Hong Kong films, exposep 
the book's primary weakness. Un- 
fortunately; this portion of tfae book 
lacks focus, arid most of what the 
critics have to offer feels rehashed 



John Woo: His films have taken 
Hollywood by storm 


at this point. Dantieu, Long and the 
stars of the cinema itself have previ- 
ously explained nearly every anec- 
dote, story line and production 
horror story, and when those pieces 
of information are recycled and 
placed in the context of theoretical 
analysis, they simply fall flaL 
The truth is that while Hong 
Kong Cinema may lend itself to lofty 
thoughts of postmodern decon- 
struction and analysis of complex 
morality iri a cinema of violence, the 
book would have been better off 
keeping its footing light and leaving 
the heavy theorizing to Film Com- 
ment It is also unfortunate that 
Dannen completed this book before 
Hong Kong's 1 reunification with 
China. He touches briefly on the re- 
unification and, particularly in the 
interviews, the profound ramifica- 
' tlons it Is sure to have on the film In- 
dustry, but the topic receives 
merely a cursory exarrtination and 
one is left wanting more. 


A Private 
Nirvana 


PINK 

By GusVan Sant 
Doubleday. 260 pp. $21 .95 


director GusVan Sant’s first novel, a 
low-key, quasi-science fiction medi- 
tation on death that is illustrated 
with original sketches by the au- 
thor. They aren’t identified by 
name, but there’s no mistaking 23- 
year-old Felix Arroyo, who dies 
from a drug overdose after collaps- 
ing in front of a dub before die ac- 
tion of the novel begins, for anyone 
but River Phoenix, one of the stars 
of Van Sant’s 1991 film My Own Pri- 
vate Idaho. And there’s no mistak- 
ing Blake, a famous- too-fast rock 
star who loses his passion and kills 
himself, for anyone but Kurt 
Cobain. 

Spunky Daws is a middle-age 
director of infomereials who lives in 
Snsquatch, Oregon, and feels de- 
tached from the world. He divides his 
time between working on a screen- 
play that lie hopes will bring him 
the fame and fortune he deserves, 
and brooding over the late Felix Ar 
royo, who liad been a close friend as 
well as one of the hottest stars of his 
1 1.1I f-liou r-long coinme rcials . I 

One day. Spunky’s path cross*-*, 
that of a mysterious duo: a young 
film-school student named Jack, the 
spitting image of Felix (who always , 
wanted lo be it filmmaker), and hi** 
hard-drinking friend Matt, who 
Ini ns out to have an uncanny resem- 
blance to. yes, the dead ruck star 
Blake. Jack and Malt are strangely j 
reluclfuil to revenl their last names 
or where they live. When they're 
not sitting around talking about 
movies they wnnl to make, they 
tend to disappear for days on end. 

These two aren’t your usual, run- 
of-the-mill slackers. They're slack- 
ers who are able lo travel through 
time and space by enveloping them- 1 
selves in a dimension called Pink. 
Why pink? Perhaps because, as the 
Matt/Blake/Cobain character pills 
it, “Pink is a color that marks the 
highest degree of awesomeness or 
perfection.” Or because pink is the 
color “in utero." which is a refer- j 
enco to an album by Nirvana, the ! 
real Co bain’s band. 

Van Sant shares the story of Jack ’ 
and Matt only In tiny, unsatisfying ; 
scraps, but it all has something to' 
do with a realization that young 
Felix had before he allegedly died. 
What Felix figured out was that "the 
aliens are really us.” It turns out that 
there is a more highly evolved race 
of human “aliens” that lives all 
aroumj us on this planet a race that; 
exists in a dimension where there is' 
no time and no death. The aliens trjj 
to encourage the rest of us along tc! 
the next level, but most people, o! 
course, aren’t able to see or under 
stand. j 

Unfortunately, Van Sant doesn't 
use Pink to explain Pink to thJ 
masses; the novel’s science-fictioij 
aspect is never fleshed out enougu 
to seem anything more substantia] 
t than idle wishful thinking. Wha 
: very little the reader actually sees c 
i Pink is virtually iridistinguishablj 

- from the dimension previously in 

; habited by Kurt Vonnegut:! 

- Tralfamadorians. Not that there! 

I- anything particularly Wrong wit 

s that, but it’s so distracting that on! 
i almost expects Billy Pilgrim ( 

I come bobbing along at any momeii 
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pay out millions of dollars in 
commissions to a company be- 
lieved to be owned by a member 
of the Saudi Arabian royal fam- 
ily. The action is connected with 
the Al- Yam am ah arms deal. 


r\af Hambroa as an indepen- 
dent entity was scratched out as 
the beleaguered City of London 
merchant bank confirmed re- 
ports that its core business Is 
being sold to Sod£t£ G6n£rale 
for $400 million. 


I man Sachs are expected to 
enjoy bonuses of up to $15 mil- 
lion each os profits at Wall 
Street’s last major partnership 
topped n record $3 billion. 


w ities house, has been fined a 
record $580,000 by the Stock 
Exchange after being found guilty 
of manipulating the market 


I offer tax relief on donations 
to educational and anti-poverty 
projects in the world’s poorest 
countries in an effort to ease the 
crippling debt burden in the 
developing world, Chancellor 
Gordon Brown said. 


earners and people at the 
bottom of the pile narrowed this 
year for the first time since 
1970, according to figures 
released by the Employment 
Policy Institute. Meanwhile 
official figures showed that in 
September, for the first time 
outside war conditions, more 
women had jobs than men. 


IMF issues warning on Asian crisis 


■VI broking and banking group 
which trades one in every four 
shares on the London stock mar- 
ket, predicted that the FTSE 100 
would hit record levels In 1998. 


T ENS of thousands of jobs in 
the European defence indus- 
try were secured when Spain, 
Germany, Italy and Britain 
signed a $65 billion deal In 
Bonn to build the Euroflghter. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

Start In g ntai Start In g rotas 


Ausilrfllin 2. 5498-2. 5St3 2.4859-2.4B93 
Austria 20.75-20. 7 T 20.32-20.34 

Belgium 00. 80 -00. 9S 00.07-00.17 

Canada 2.30 76-2.3097 2 3 1 72-2 3 1 06 

Denmark 11.24-11 25 ll.00-il.0l 

Franca 9.86-0.89 9.67-9.08 

Germany 2.05OO-2.9520 2.8802-2.8921 

Hong Kong 12.92-12.93 12.65-12.60 

toland 1.1426-1.1440 1.1227-1.1249 

2.695-2.699 2.331-2,835 

in 21 5.05-21 5J3 213.44-213.70 

latKeriancJa 3.3245-3 3260 3.2557-3.2593 

tw Zealand I 2.8571-2.8903 2.7576-2 7020 

I 12.09-12.10 11.87-11.68 

I I 303.42-303 75 | 295.40-295.74 
I 260.21-250.51 | 244.5a-244.B9 
Bden J 12.01-12.93 I 12.64-12.00 

rtZBftand I 25830-2.3890 I 2.3330-2.3301 

' I 1.6668-1.0890 J 1.6325-1.6335 , 

> j 1.4910-1.4936 f 1.4050-1.4666 


T HE International Monetary 
Fund issued a stark warning 
this week that the Asian 
financial crisis could turn into an 
unnecessarily "deep, prolonged and 
self-reinforcing" downturn which 
could herald a return to protec- 
tionism. 

It also absolved George Soros — 
blamed by the Malaysian prime 
minister, Mahathir Mohamad, for 
causing the crisis — by saying that 
speculators had played a “relatively 
limited” role. 

The TMF, taking the highly un- 
usual step of issuing an updated 
global economic forecast — the last 
time it dtd so was after die 1987 
stock market crash — admitted that 
it had vastly underestimated the im- 
pact of the crisis when it published 
its original projection in October. 

Instead of world output growing 
by 4.3 per cent in 1998, it would now 
expand by only 3.5 per cent, if not 
lower. 

The IMF said: "As the episode 
continues to unfold, there are 
clearly downside risks, especially in 
view of the vulnerability of banking 
systems in some countries and the 
powerful financial linkages that 
exist across countries. 

"Policymakers will need to re- 
spond forcefully to forestall an un- 


necessarily deep, prolonged, and 
self-reinforcing downturn, which 
might seriously undermine support 
for an open world financial system 
and foster protectionist sentiment.” 

Anxiety is growing that Asian 
companies will seek to use their de- 
valued currencies to flood the West 
with cheap goods. Last week the 
head of Ford’s global operations 
warned that the crisis would under- 
mine efforts to encourage free trade 
and may lead to political tensions. 

The International lending organi- 
sation said that Southeast Asia and 
Korea — where the IMF has been 
forced to lend nearly $100 billion in 
the past few months to help coun- 
tries stabilise their currencies and 
pay off short-term debts — would 
be hit the hardest, followed by 
Japan, while the United States and 
Europe would emerge relatively un- 
scathed. 

In Britain output is predicted to 
rise by 2.4 per cent next year, 0,2 
percentage points less than in Octo- 
ber. However, the IMF said this 
“cautiously optimistic view" hinged 
on Asian countries implementing 
“without undue delay" economic 
and financial reforms to prevent the 
crisis spreading to other emerging 
markets and beyond to advanced 
economies. 

On the emotive issue of specula- 
tors such as Mr Soros, the IMF said 


Prudential reprimanded 
for management failures 


I one of Britain's biggest financial 
institutions, was severely damaged 
after it received the most swingeing 
public rebuke ever delivered by a 
City watchdog last week. 

The $L£i5 billion Prudential Con>- 
oration was reprimanded for being a 
business out of control, "with deep- 
seated and long-standing manage- 
ment failures”, in the first discipli- 
nary action to be taken by the UK's 
new Financial Services Authority. 

This humiliating reproach is a 
serious setback to an institution 
which owns 4 per cent of British 
industry and which earlier this year 
engaged in takeover talks with the 
NatWest Bank and the Woolwich. It 
bought a highly regarded life and 
pensions company, Scottish Amica- 
ble, in September after a battle with 
the Abbey National. 

The embarrassment is com- 
pounded by its high-profile, $30 mil- 
lion, television advertising campaign 
portraying the "Man from the Pm", 
chief executive Sir Peter Davis, as a 
friendly, trustworthy uncle. 

Sir Peter, who last year earned 
more than $1 million, promised 
viewers he was "dedicated to bring- 
ing the best possible returns from 
the safest possible investments" and 
pledged "to keep your dreams alive”. 

But it emerged last week that 
thousands of customers have been 

( sold the wrong policies because of 
misdemeanours by the company's 
5,500 sales force. The worst of- 
fences related to the sale of its core 
insurance policy, the Prudential Sav- 
ings Account, which the company 
now accepts was unsuitable for 
many customers. 

Tlie FSA, which is headed by for- 
mer Bank of England deputy-gover- 
nor Howard Davies, was set up by a I 
Labour government determined to I 


stamp out the malaise at many of 
the nation’s best-known financial in- 
stitutions. it lambasted the Pru for 
Q deep-seated and long-standing 
failure in management, which 
prevented it recognising its short- 
comings: 

□ a cultural disposition against abid- 
ing by consumer protection laws; 

□ failing to remedy shortcomings 
pointed out by previous watchdogs; 

□ selling unsuitable products: 

□ failing to put investors’ interests 
before those of the company: 

□ failing to establish and maintain 
adequate controls. 

Mr Davies said: “We are satisfied 
that the Prudential’s conduct has 
fallen substantially below the stan- 
dards that the public has a right to 
expect from a regulated Arm.” 

The problems came to light dur- 
ing an inspection by regulators in 
1995, at a time when Sir Peter’s pre- 
decessor, Mick Newmarch, boasted 
on a number of occasions that the 
Pru had never “mis-sold" a policy. It 
subsequently admitted to more than 
70,000 potential cases of pensions 
mis-selllng. 

In August, It was forced to double 
to $750 million the sum set aside for 
compensating pensions victims. It 
said last week that further redress 
would be paid to any of Its other 
6 million customers who had been 
sold a wrong policy. 

Yet, despite a number of requests 
from the watchdogs, it failed to put 
Its house in order and was even ac- 
cused of obstructing inspections. 

Sir Peter, who was appointed by 
the Chancellor to take charge of the 
welfare-to-work programme, finding 
jobs or training for 250,000 young 
people, expressed regret. “We have 
had a lot to put right, but no one 
should doubt the strength of our, de- 
termination to ensure that we have 
the best industry practices in terras 
of selling and compliance, “ he said. 


they might have determined the 
timing of the outbreak of turmoil in 
some countries. But it added that 
those who profited “did so primarily 
by correctly perceiving unsustain- 
able and inconsistent economic poli- 
cies, financial sector fragilities, and 
overvalued property and stock 
markets, 

“Some speculators, however, ap- 
pear to have made large losses in 
some operations. More generally, 
foreign Investors in Asian emerging 
markets have taken substantial 
losses". 

The IMF said there appeared to 
have been three key domestic fac- 
tors that led to the crisis: first, the 
failure to dampen overheating pres- 
sures In Thailand and other coun- 
tries in the region; second, the 
maintenance for too long of ex- 
change-rate regimes pegged to the 
US dollar, which encouraged exces- 
sive borrowing in foreign curren- 
cies without regard to exchange 
rate risk; and third, lax prudential 
rules and financial oversight. 

“All these factors led to repeated 
attacks on the Thai baht and then 
on other currencies In the region." 

The IMF said that although the 
roots of the crisis lay in the coun- 
tries most affected, developments in 
advanced countries and global mar- 
kets had also played their pari. 

Stock markets around the world 


took another pounding last week as 
news of Japan's third-largest bank- 
ruptcy sparked fresh waves of sell- 
ing by already nervous Investor, 
Mark Tran in New York and Mati 
Milner write. 

The Tokyo stock market tumbled 
more than 5 per cent and the fall-out 
in the Far East quickly spread to 
Europe and the US. 

In London on Friday last week the 
FTSE 100 share index closed 148.1 
points down on the day at 5,020.2. 

The renewed turbulence in the 
Far East was triggered by the bank- 
ruptcy of food group Toshuku, the 
ninth publicly quoted Japanese com- 
pany to fail this year. Its difficulties 
served as a reminder of the prob- 
lems facing Japan's corporate sector 
in the face of a struggling economy. 

Asia's markets “seemed to be a 
bit more stable in the last few days, 
but that was apparently an illusion," 
said Peter Lindquist, an analyst at 
HSBC Midland Bank. "This is stiQ 
likely to create downside pressure 
for yields. 1 ’ 

Tokyo was not the only Asian 
market in trouble. Hong Kong's 
Hang Seng index was down almost 
350 points on the day, and the Seoul 
market lost 5 per cent amid con- 
cerns that little will be done to tackle 
South Korea’s economic woes until 
newly elected president, Kim Dae- 
jung, takes office in February. 



Not so smart . . . the Smart car on show in Zilrich photo: martin reutscm 

Moose upsets Merc again 

M ERCEDES, once a byword Daimler-Benz, Mercedes’s par- 
for German quality engi- enti The group's shares suffered 

neering, suffered renewed accordingly in Frankfort, 

ignominy and ridicule last week It is yet another dent In the 

when a second new car felled the reputation for top-class engl- 
infamous moose test, writes neering and reliability nurtured 

David Qow. over decades by the firm. 

The car firm admitted It had Last week's crisis led to the 

been forced to delay file launch removal of Johann Tomforde as 
of its revolutionary Smart car, head of the Smart research and 

being developed with Swiss development team. He is to take 

watch-maker Swatch, by six up “other duties” at Micro 

months until next October. ; Compact Car (MCC), the Joint 
Like its other entry to the venture between Daimler, which 

small car market^ Its A-Class, owns 81 per cent, and Swatch- 

the micro car flipped over during makers SMH, which owns file 
the Swedish “mooBe test” remaining 10 per cent 

designed to ensure a car’s Nicolas Hayek, SMH chalr- 

manoeuvrabillty In severe man, said;, "We will make ft 

conditions — such ns swerving somewhat wider.” 

to avoid a moose (or elk) , Mercedes was also forced to 

lumbering across a forest road. widen the wheel-base of Its A- 

. The delayed launch of the Class and fit electronic stabifts- , 

2.5-metre long, -1, 45-metre wide ere as standard parts to try to 
two-seater Smart, a rival to win back confidence after ■ 

Ford's Ka and Rover’s Mini, thousands cancelled orders. It , 

came as a further blow to the i has Blnce passed , the teat with 

profit and sales expectations of , flying colours. 


FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 
INTERNATIONAL CONSULTANTS 

LTS International Ltd is a consultancy and project management company 
specialising in forest sector development. We have three main areas of focus: 
community forestry, production forestry and conservation. We are committed 
to providing high quality consultancy inputs which contribute to the 
environmental, economic and social sustainability of the world's forests. Our 
clients include multilateral and bilateral donor agencies, development banks, 
private companies and national governments. We operate mainly in Eastern 
Europe, FSU, Sub-Saharan Africa, Latin America, the Indian Sab-Continent 
and South East Asia. 

We are now seeking consultants for two long term projects in the forest 
sector in South East Asia. We are looking for consultants with a minimum of 
10 years professional experience, including work on development projects, 
in the fields of natural forest management, forest economics, remote sensing, 
GIS/M1S, fire protection, rural development, forest training and EC project 
administration. 

To meet anticipated demand with public and private sector clients in 1998 we 
also wish to hear from consultants with experience in the specialisations 
above and from those with skills in environmental impact assessment, forest 
certification, protected area planning and management, watershed 
management, land use planning and project management. 

If imeresled in long or shorl term assignments, 
please send your CV to: 

James Aitken, LTS International Ltd, Pemlands 
Science Park, Bush Loan. Penicuik, Nr 
Edinburgh. EH26 OPH, UK, Tel: +44 131 440 


Email:jiina@ltsi.demon.co.iik 
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Could you manage an MBA? 

Tlir University of Ulster is one of the UK's largest and mmd 
popular uni verai lira, with over 20,01)0 hIihIimiIh from 
■18 different countries *1 tidying with u*. We offer innrp 
tliait 300 internal ion ally recognised Diploma)*, Baehrlora, 
Masters and Doctoral programmes. 

The Ulster Business .School, one of the eight facultii-* of the 
University, offer a a high quality MBA programme which 


T T UNIV ERSITY of 

Ulster 


• Develop your knowledge uf modern manage wen l the. 
and practice 

• Enhance your career op port uni ties. 

Benefit a of the UU gen oral MBA Inrbttivi 

• I liter national focua incorporating - 

a reHidenlial in Belgium (Irish Innlihile at I .mi 
ami an optional 2 week Slimmer School in 
San rriuir-iaru. 

• A choice of npliuiiB offered ill Hihlilion In roil- mo dill 





TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) for tho9e with 
no experience of leaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


VC !?/ OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE;, 

LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET W1R 1 


PLANNING Till: N LAV VI AR? 
What sort of poi son arc YOU'! | 


I think I probably would enjoy writing. 
I'm sure I could write if I had time. 

I'll try and write something next year. 
Next year I'm going to be publlshedl 
For a free prospectus contact: 


London School 01 Jocunalism 
GW, 22 Upbrook Mows, London W2 3HG 

GW@lsjournnMsrn.co?n Fax: +44 171 70G 3780 
(If yon don’t try you won’t succeed) 


CLASSIFIED 


I # i navi ccc the excelsior hotel heathrow 
I /j PAY LESS IT THE FORTE POSTHOUSE GATWICK 
l*McAnncNTAl. AND MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


AND MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


140 AYS DAYS 26DAYS 


! SERVICE 202 per night 

[APARTMENTS ■ - - m m m m M per apartment 



PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K 


WINTER BARGAINS 


INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 


OUR PRICES WILL 
NOT BE BEATEN 

Unlimited mileage meet A 
greet at Manoheater/Lopdon 


VALUE CAR HIRE 
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Buried deep in the Internet is information you want. Jack Schofield on 

The new ' ~ 
seekers 


how search engin es are designed to help you%j} 


GUARDIAN v®-, U^DIAN WEEKLY 
DecembeiaiJ Decem&er 28 1997 


r HE world of Internet search 
engines is changing fast In- 
stead of merely being like 
airports or railway stations, dis- 
patching surfers to various parts of 
the Internet, search sites such as 
Yahool and Excite want to become 
destinations, like America Online 
<AOL) and the Microsoft Network 
(MSN). And dial's not just because 
indexing the internet Is increasingly 
becoming a hopeless task. 

“Search engines are immensely 
useful in the chaos of the Internet, 
but at the end of the day, what these 
guys want is to increase tile number 
of eyeballs that linger on their site," 
says Don DePaima, an analyst at 
US-based Forester Research, "be- 
cause the only way to make money 
at the moment is by selling advertis- 
ing impressions.” 

In fact, two of the leading search 
engine sites now reject the label. 
Iain Osborne, marketing director of 
Yahool’s European operation, says: 

“I don't like being called a search 
engine. We are not a search engine, 
and we never have been a search 
engine: were an Internet media 
company." 

While its possible to dismiss 
Osborne's complaint as semantics — ■ 
Yahool is a hierarchical directory of 
Web sites created by human beings, 
rather than an index compiled by 
software robots called “crawlers” or 
“spiders", like Alta Vista — he is 
making a serious point Yahoo! is 
lust as much a "media property” as, 
say, TV Times magazine, except 
that it's not published on paper, And 
its a valuable property, serving up 
more than a billion pages a month, 
and pulling in $24 million in advert- 
ising in the firsthal/of this yesr. 

Yahooi's basic approach to cate- 
sonsbig Web sites hasn’t changed 
since It started in a trailer at Stan- 
ford university, California, as Jerry’s 
Guide to the World Wide Web. The 
company's co-founders, postgrad- 
uate students David Filo and Jerry 
Yang, pooled their hot-lists of 
favourite sites and started dividing 
them into directories when the vol- 
ume became unmanageable. Excite i 
— which was also formed by former i 

students from Stanford university I 
— has arrived at the same point ( 
from the opposite direction. , 

It was founded in a garage In Cu- i 

pertino, California, in 1993 as Archi- 
text Software, and its clever idea c 
was to create a search engine that t 
could create abstracts and do sub- 1 
ject-grouplng automatically. Archi- t 
text changed its name to Excite Inc s 
when it launched its search site in y 



van, creator of the highly™* 

Search Engine Watch* 
(searehenginewatch.com), h it 

ous about the trend for , 
engines to turn themseba 
amusement parks. "I don’t bufo 
that’s what people want," he ans 
still seems to me that people mu, 
search the Internet. Look a a 
Vista: it only really offers seirdiu 
and it doesn’t do much advetlS 
but its popularity keeps gimiajfc 
word of mouth. - ' 

Worse, Sullivan suspects tha it 
major search engines are not ho! i 
mg pace with the growth of felt 
Web. or with changes in technic 
that make the Web harder it 
search. Sullivan points out fa 
search engines typically index » 
million Web pages, which was m 
8onable when the Web had 100 si 
I lion pages (no one knows the ra 
figure), but it’s a diminishing po 
portion of a Web that’s heading fe 
half a billion pages. 'There's the* 
tude of ‘Well, we can't index a*? 
jl thing , he says. "The chances ai f 8 ^ f 
you’ll still find what you're lookiag 
for, but the real value of search to- T 
gines is that they bring lo the table mm IV 
things you wouldn't otherwise find' 

But many search engine ustf: 

cuinpliiin that they gel “too mai; Rory Carroll 
hits*', and few can be bothered fc — , Nr , 
improve their search techniques n nr1 
got belter results. The trend L I* 



The puppy farms that breed misery 


l INCHED inside 11 British 
pci shop cage;, rheumy eyes 


conditions to which the puppy is re- over 
turning. Bug 

According lo the Royal Society for two 
the Prevention of Cruelly to Animals, sup] 


the rofnrrT-i ur ^yi' i ■ \ E? £ *■ peering through the bars, breeding farms are often cramped, the local authority, .Many do not. 
.rrfore ownt-ds trying to lumt k ^ £ „£ , hc ™lxxli...cnt of dirty, dork and rife with sickness. Nor dues the I cei.ee giian.it 
JK md innocence. He is Hereditary diseases are passed on good ear, ■ since the yearly ,nsp 


number of sites In the belter quato , JJ "J d 
ones, even if that means picking JSgJ 
them by hand. | 1 

Zwillenberg says Infoseek UKb j hf js born s ^ ™ 


over Britain. Under the Breeding Even allowing fur privately bred Hut the owl appeared In by 

Dug A«-ls 1973 and l'i(il farms with \*. \* lh<ii suggests sin industry, us- aware of the feverish activit 
two or mure breeding bitches are sinning the average price of a pedi- Then suddenly the owl c>| 

supijoseil to obtain a licence from give pui-pv to be X2W. worth its eyes wide, simed north' 

the local authority. Mnnv do not. upwanls of list) milium. townrcls the snow-covered 

Nor does the' licence guarantee Lillie if any of that money is used ground and flew off. I ernu 

good can- since the yearly iiwpec- t>> improve the conditions in which mcklu Hccwhul it wuscloi 


by exhausted bitches which, likeb.nl- lions are carried out by planning tin- animals livt 


l cry liens, are mated as often as pos- oflici 


l who has inspected d«: 


Search me 

I AltaVista. ' . ■ : 

www.aftavlsta.cllgttaJ.com/ : ' ' .’ 

I taungheds Decembsr 1995 - ■ 

I Spider: Scooter 

I , KtencfotopricWuoe.menyfWscufo - ' 
Jererancee, aspecfelly.intjhek/iiKf 
bands, buttiie UveTpplas search - 1 
i feature maychafo'th'lngsreiBBfar. .j 

Excfta...;-> 

, yrnmaxc/teiegnj/ >. 

tfent, "4 pfe 3 S 

•jn W \ M ff 


October 1995, and Excite stopped 
calling itself a search engine earlier 
this year. 

Yahool has generally led the way. 

It stopped being just another direc- 
tory when it introduced a Reuters 
news feed late in 1994. It continued 
to diversify by adding weather infor- 
mation and share price quotations 
and more recently it has gone into 
online shopping via a deal with Visa 
the credit card company. Users can 
personalise the system to their own 
needs with My Yahool. 

In October, Yahoo] responded to 
Excites free e-mall service by buy- 
ing Four 11 — known for Its “white 
pages directory sod RocketMail 
m,™ 1 . - for ahares worth 
million. As a result, it now offers 
most of the things people want, 
apart from free Web pages. 

Excite offers simiisr facilities, fo. 
duding an online chat service, a 
buBetin board and free e-mail. Like 
™ooi it has localised versions for 
different countries, and can be per- 
sonalised via My Excite. Earlier this 
year, it reorganised its directory 


listings into a series of TV-like 
channels" covering different sub- 
ject areas such aa business and 
sport Last month, to counter 
Yahooi's move into commerce, it 
bought NetBot for its shopping util- 
ity, Jango, and launched a Business 
« Investing Channel with the back- 
ing of Intuit, which sells Quicken 
finance software. 

Lycos - one of the oldest search 
engines -- is now trying to catch up 
rash It introduced more powerful 
Lycos Pro search software In Sep- 
tember and has since added its own 
channels, called Web Guides, along 
with chat facilities, free e-mail, and 
customised news. 

. But not all the leading search en- 
gines have taken this route. Info- 
seek has decided to “stick to its 
knitting", according to Paul Zwillen- 
oerg, managing director of Assod- 
ated Newspapers Innovations, 
mtch tins Infoseek UK. So has 
Alta Vista, which is owned by US- 
“5 s ™ computer raanufocturer Digl- . 
M Equipment Corporation, and 
tnktomi, a spin-off from research at 


engine" combined with Ziunuc 
editors who review sites for tbec 
illustration; bill sutcher "relevance and qunlity to Britt 
thp IlnhfowreJh. vrf /•.«.* . , surfers”. This nlso enables Infused 

Si!??? 9 ?' ^ Cahformaa Berke- UK to (nke a “family-friendly an 


ttnnrnvii t0 k k™?** *!* I i* Wales teeming with dozens of dis- litters a year. Some are held 

approaches by having a .big amt ? .ased, yelping .tSwborn dogs, alien- pilchforiis lo be forcibly mat 


cowshed sible, producing two or even three surroundings, not vets checking the licensed and unlicensed breed e 


down by dogs’ welfare. 


Bi7arrely. puppy farm- 
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A Country 
Diary 


S HERWOOD PARK, Alberta: 

awaking to see the first 
shades of grey upon the eastern 
sky, I noticed how silent it was. 
Normally, the chickadees and 
redpolls hover busily around our 
feeders just outside the window, 
eager to devour their store of 
sunflower and niger seeds. But 
not today. 

As dawn developed into day, 1 
could make nut the small birds 
flitting about In the shrubbery 
some distance a why. Then 1 saw 
the tiny Northern Saw-Whet owl, 
sitting on the rope line to one of 
the feeders, dozing. 

The temperature remained an 
inhospitable -30C as morning 
wore on, and the small birds be- 
came more aggressive, some of 
them flying around the small 
spruce tree to which the owl had 
moved. The small birds were 
very restless, flitting about, but 
too timid to feed because uf the 
presence of their larger relative. I 
bred Hut the owl appeared lo be un- 
■y. ;is- aware of the feverish activity. ! 

i pedi- Tli on suddenly the owl opened I 

wm-tlt its eyes wide, stared northwards I 
towards the snow-covered I 

f. used ground and flew off. I craned iny 
wh icl i neck to set- what i t was di ii ng. 1 1 j 

Libs on, had caught a mouse feeding on | 

i>ns of dropped seeds and then pro- . 
lens. ceeded to flyback to its perch in 
ire re- the spr nre tree. There* it rum- l 


I lering the same multi-million pound mhki u..o mu....! ......v . ....... ...... 

I industry of the pu]>py farms. labour MP for Weaver Vale, pub- brokeslure — have linu liceiis«-tl Amina! welfsue groups iit.il 

Factories would be a belter word, lislied a private member’s bill lo shut breeders, with unlicensed bretilers JJJKJ govern iiie lit nt visers ut’t 

r the puppies are products, illegal pupiv farms and improve wel- probably doubling that figure, ac- Welsh dairy farmers lo breed rtt 


Earlier Uiis month Mike Hal), mar tli empire. Ceredigion and IVi 


Car- | n tried lo have boon l lie brainchild ineneed to cut its bmddusl 


of the l.»ep:irlinenl of Agricuhur 


ley campus funded by America’s Ad ln ^ e i 8 / a l m ^ y J^ r ?, en ^ y ? I •’ought and sold for profit , exported fare standards of registered commer- 

vanced^ Researeh ^rttooaler, rial breeders. Mr Hall’s Breeding 


cording to the IiSFCA. 


Welsh dairy farmers to breed dogs 


un-. During the next couple of 
l in (lays, the owl continued iln dnwii 
gerl vinitntions, Intent, it up pea red, 
logs on catching more rodents, 'flic 


way i »f supplementing income aninll birds did not seem to in- 


i"8. aid we fry only 

^ cr t d “! e popu ' (ztniiy-friendly sites," he ssys. 


Previous estimates that about hurt by dwindling milk quotas. The Ici est it nt all oven though it is 


lar HotBot search engine nn o ui , » ne J phone your nearest dial-a-dog law the sale of puppies to 

Wired’s HotWired site Microsoft is foTvafiT ° s l lec . t,on 1S *akr. express your preference and ond tinscriiiiulous dealers. 

— "J™" 011 18 for Yahool since it has a ttar, nitfordeBvcry.jnstlikcpizza. 'ike the anti-hi.nli. 


Credit card in' hand, you can and Sale of Dogs Bill would also out- 70,000 farmed puppies are bred and department was unable to confln 

phone your nearest dial-a-dog law the sale of puppies lo pel shops sold onclt year are weft off tile mark, or deny the allegation. 


•partmenL was unable to confirm Haiti to feetl on them. 

deny the allegation. Meanwhile the silence grew 

Tme or not. the industry is now deeper as each day dnwned. By 


Sof^"?" tothw ' ,re Si„Lo„tio„pe, S hops™, r sk™™ 

to ^s a S4.p„ppies 




says the Kennel Club. Noting that True or not. the industry is now deeper as each day dnwned. ui 
the UK population of ij.9 million clustered in south mid west Wales die third morning the redpolls 


types of site are converging nnTli^ "Xhl in, . ,wl l3 im f U “ ?“ IC formations and liuge vets' bills are Dogs Bill is likely to tail because uie oe coming ui 

same strategy as Yahoo! iSfcite and ESSV 0 " b ? ok tl wl t Ul “J * ■* mrt of the deal but can come Government will not give it parlia- to replace the 

Lvcon HntwiiJ r ' ^ 1 , dexes - Companies tliat are left out included in the nrice mentary time. "We regis 

started ns a SSrff Sim “f" 1 ?’ or mMed can be bitter about tin Dissatisfied customers have the So ii is business as usual this last year, but 
pS publiMtS^d AOL as on'ore thnlr^n^J 0 ^ ° ^joe of returning their purcimses Christinas and indefinitely for the other 4200C 

line service for tyros Thev have Htr bat rejection entniis, aid seeking a refund, but those who hundreds — no one knows how tered.saids 

ferent demograhMcs', butboth want goiij totare'to’Sme'up'S ^ “ter vdten they see the many - of puppy forms doited all Leonard. 

8 h ° m u ..T hoi l' e for ta ' something more punctual and taiffl ~ — —— " 

Se “to XroS ^ antl Yang “Y 8- , T herc Lette, ‘ from Northern Territory Jon Marston 

uuicniKi aavernsers. bly will be some level of express sp — 

convergence means AOL is vice that may involve fees, but this VI f ■ ■ ___ __ f 

w arW'S stesssEL?-”, Aboriginal rites of passage 

sKordjng to Jonathan Buikeley, the However, for consuraera, Yang ^ 


sassases I aar --"MM I | a:ss»Ka | 


Sv time “We registered 273,341 puppies spaniel to £350 for a Staffordshire On cold winter mornings now, 

So k s business as usual this last year, hut I’d say there were an- bull terrier. Buyers in Jnpnn, Hong when the bush is so stiii you emi 
iristnias and indefinitely for the other 420.000 that weren’t regis- Kong and Taiwan, where uiereasing hear your own breathing, I atop 


pay more than £1,000. 


mousing director of AOL UK reckons the real challenge Is crest 
he sl» uptlle fo ?d chain," fog a user experience that mafen 


is strange to them but conveys tile govern their life, the stories of cre- 
strength of their feelings in the only ation, tite penalties for disturbing 
terms that non-Aboriglnais under- the ancestors, and the rites for the 
etand. A more correct English trans- cont inued fertility of the land and its 
lation to describe the feeling many people. 

Aboriginal people have for their The hoys are what they call “get- 


A long with the dust storms gorged from the vehicles into these Living in Fspnnya is a upland country -would be “protection” and 
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etmeari assorted collection of vehi- tain time ahead. A few b rokeiHlow n timtsea ann uie ^ ^ ^ b ^ offiielrancestors.Themenwholaet 

ds- These vehicles range from the Although I have witnessed sew skdetal remsfos cl Mfiietetary respect as^ti ^“Xn 0 f Uie week were just boys must now be- 

^X he tr^„So^ 3t rem e co“ unify in" ^“^“bSter under- hsve in .responsible way towards 

1970s .saloons. Tlte people, M communit ies, I r rim i n twrerf ts^fyatSn g !mer«[ The'cerZnial elders who guard 

UUta movements of p»ple fcroi-g ^ftborlgiaul p«ple. » 

of Aboriginal communities, over hundreds and^for some, thou- \h± , l n be _ ^ p ’ ra res8 is apparently terrifying initiation of the boys was carried out 

Xs™ tt0Mh L betWeen the 0f Wl0metre3 Sriel st^to Xt foccoXg tomyWend /ampiS on Chrfotmaa Day during a ragtag 

gpJSKa^ ^iirte^dna. KtiTflS S'SWSS 

SsSirr-'c rstaraSEifr ss-sarafjss 

3 -a— SSSSsa msssjj:. 

G Wes ““ 0f F ? ownership is now used by various symbolism of unity with the earth is new generation of Aboriginal men. 

=ggg£ Sgg Srtf-ssr-ra -SSTtSStrs^ ff 

** t^fowsrf S*^tio®to foe rightsbuti? la ta my experience camp the boys begin the lifelong safeguarded fheir ancestors ,n a 

old" dfo presentgenerationofuMn! M they use the word In a way, that process of lesrnfog the taws that hostile environment : 
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heaven, SS? J^WSW.. JfttSSEXX 

above the City of Angels ZSlTttSZl 


1 ta imid "iSTSn.^ f-aliforniimsbrought upto channel- 

lOOft-high iron spires encrusted the citv nnnm.n^ hop through more than 50 trashy TV I 



u l ii ®J ),res encrusted the city announce "F m Tn» “ «up inrougn more than 50 trashy TV 
wifli shells and fragments of glass "Discover . . " "Your GeScen w"’ f tat 2? 1 ' c u ontai /^ works o{ art rang- 
and china are among tlie most popu- Whose Getty Center? ^ enter ' In 2, from ^ e sublime to the kitsch. 


Hi-de-highbrow 


\ "Balls!" she cried suddenly. I slightly surplus to life's require- I Wildlife Specials and Fred’s 

Aniseed balls are also a tradition. ments. Some unexpected alliances favourite by far. Fred being my 


All this crystallises to diamond on . . 

the last nights when, to secure at ex-monk) and Susie (a young Ger- The cameraman, Mike Richards, 

_ ^r . . de-Hi for highbrows. Which it fa. place at the front, they have to sleep man student) met in the queue last (Sir Gordons boy, of course) is ter- 

TELEVISION The Albert Hall, he said, used to out all night Sue had an inflatable year. John said: “She is the best nbly tiny but utterly fearless. He ol> 

Nancv Banks-Smlth run with blood, but once the hall tent to repel pigeons (‘They walk music librarian I’ve ever met' It viously rode on ^he neck of an eagle 

was divided by a white line every- about the pavements at 4am") but seemed modified rapture, but they to catch that look of tei nble Inten 

r HE very first line of The one fell into place. The season she got little sleep as she was exchanged engagement rings. sityes UiequesUngheadl f 

Prommers (Modern Times, ticket-holders (sandals and socks) patrolling the pavement all night. As m* aU fine documentaries — way and dial seelung vvhoni 
BBC2) waa “Can von form a stand here and what they call the confirming her suspicion that one and the director Helen Richards de- might devour. The land a 

ffln theTaaeue) Is day trippers (sandals and no socks) couple had sneaked off to bed. "If serves credit for this - something snatched away from beneath him 

U- . ^ jnri rmm stand there they're not prepared to play by the moved under the surface like a pike and the only noise was a sound like 

^^ourae bfS ? slcep^ If \he Proms run for a couple of rules, they SIS be knocked off and in a pond. Something was being said washing flapping _m the wind. Some- 

E ^ queueing montaa™ rerions promoters their face! will be clocked for future a little lower than your hearing leve dmea he chmbed out on foe wing 

S^tafoittafta queue! queue every day. It helps to liave no reference." When Adam and Alice but, now and then, you caught that sometimes he iooked the eagle^ful 1 

some point, possibly their other commitmenta. A temporary reappeared in the morning, they unvoiced whisper. Who are these m the M k 1 

fmst hour foe English became village evolves on the pavement and, had their buttons snipped off. Adam peopte? Why have foey constructed that is, frank y.foolhnrdy. 

SjLhin oumers. As Mark, as Agatha Christie showed, that said it seemed silly to sleep out this little world of precedence, ex- Eagles will eat anyfomg Kangn- 

le steward who had called for a means murder. Sue, who has been a when they lived down the road, elusion and etiquette? It is a recon- roo, snake8, mo^eys fish. ter 

IfStarf “We out the white season ticket-holder for 30 years, Alice said: "It's a cliquey thing. If atruchon of a world that no longer mites, tortoises, a monkey’s tail. 

iCSKtHSM ^iows all the hnditions — she hi- foe, oust -foOn die lastntfit the : = 


ments. Some unexpected alliances favourite by far. Fred being my 
are formed. Jolin (ex-army and an mynah. 

ex-monk) and Susie (a young Ger- The cameraman, Mike Richards, 


mug very first line of The one fell into place. The season she got little sleep as she was exchanged engagement rings. 

Prommers (Modern Times, ticket-holders (sandals and socks) patrolling the pavement all night. As wifo aU fme documentaries — way and *at seefong whoni 
BBCS) was “Can you form a stand here and what they call the confirming her suspicion that one and foe director Helen Richards de- might devour. The lmid a 


Mar artworits in Los Angeles. Or at ‘S’nothine lo^cTmth You can wander aimlessly 

least they are among the poor, the says Noah a hnlkteL" ut' "“V, thr ? u * 1 ' ro °nis dressed up in foe 
dispossessed, the panhandlers and ibSsed Ukemme Sj style of Louis m - maki "« or 

teenage streetgangs who have taken wairfor "Ks K 6 1,0 "7* of °utlandishly over- 

foom to heart and can visit for free. folks on foe hill rthwS^T rea , tQred regal beds draped in silk wilfulness as a ™i m n i„. •. u iiaes down to say. ‘Hang on a seel knows all me traomona — sne ui- you re not m wiui uiem. u.ey uu» 

Waits is an area visitors to 1A ate man, not for us and with ostrich feathers: bad thing- rmratKadwlw 2 cos »f, notliing to get in (alfooqsi: WeVe done this just to be fair. This vented most of them She was re- you. All of which was perfectly hue 

advised to avoid, and few of the peo- city." Noah's fenowZrtLa^L ^ you can snoop at the ill-fated Marie things here nrioSJvSc^r you II need to book your car iniS ^England'." He wore a red coat and pelling saucy boarders: Some and quite irrelevant. Gold Shck in 

Pie who hang out there spend much "We've hit the lteaHW^' « Antoinettes boudoir decor: and works tuid artefactath.T f "j' B ' ant car P ark buried under ihtffi J dr of unpunctured patience, and bugger tried to overtake me. I told Waiting seenis silly, but we are talk- 
time in the city's more overtly so- JohnWalsh fecto/nTh VT ,llen find yourself surrounded just two weeks in advance) and vista te could shgjust One Cornetto - him: Ton don't overtake!' And you ing tradidou here 

plusticated cultural hotspots. The Museum (tte hem? of thlfoi'" 5 ' as eas,1 >’ by magnificent iUuminated have turned ™?nn,J?m d , l,r0b " b> ’ ? le , fn;e 1“ wander in and ouislto which gave the whole business of dont sit down on the rail. It is prom- Prommers tend to be retired re- 
ZT4' V rlin^ U J m ? f CoB! e n, P0- Center), "Ikhlhe frclihatfor STT 1 ” 8 , *° m ^ century “Getty wafreSv^Ld- i,. buddings, restaurant and caffs, it qusueiSforthe Proms an air of Hi- enader tradition. Ifa Just Not Done." dundant, unmarned and. somehow, 


Eagle (BBC1) waa, photograph!- what that bird just did? Thank God 
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buildings, restaurant and °ciffs, t 1 quraeiSfer the Proms an air of Hi- I enader tradition. Ifa Just Not Done." I dundant, unmarried and, somehow, I eally, foe most breathtaking of the it so rare sight") 


galleries in [A, it costs $6 to get in . "pmn afmi her <11 him f that . waVe 

' arts yVuo 8 ^T , huiii'hi 1, thc C [)ni!ed ^ ea,vl ' im(1 .' ,,osl impomamT/ouf 
SO* T' ^"“bly anywhere^ S'U'hS* 


m non on creating seen toe much. Meier’s architecture Sii 
it importantly out- comes to the rescue. Whenever mu ,-„ii P 

P r " l,riU| y anywhere in will, we hope nlnkiTcGettv Cen StU "’ f - ligU(; ,hl¥atens - via ‘'ors enn ,,,1 

he world, he Geliy Center, opened ter accessible to anyone - y eSC " pt ' l " 1 '! "unyards. or on to bal- form 

I Ni(lTi!- y Wnu^T 1 ""' 1 ,hlS " ,0ntl1. To kills like Noah? ' a "d Sulp "i the "lagnificent win, 

Ti V Towers, entrance is “Oh, dcfiritelv " savs Wakh n views QVer ,1 ‘- Pacific Ocean or the MM, 

flex. The trustees ol the Getty me geiitienianly nnd JSh ' i ,*' , V w : ca PI M?d mountains beyond. 

£p»e^,™r:- sssttS^SS 

if i ^for 1 -™^ 


come up and see snme nf 1 tullur v are good for 

world's great art, or simnlv to chill |w/ p e ’ ^ peo P* e or poor are 
out on [£ trSS :^ ee r d , msome Wf *y by art. and 


out on its mqjestic terraces — some 
of the only public spaces in this city 
of fast-moving streets and gated 


we intend to get that message 
across to. Angelenos and to the 


l YET* even if it does alter 
i the game plan of one 


Whpni! eCtUre u Kh fallh in powers ns » “if. Vhri 

Vhenevei mu- collector was qiicslioucri curlifr Ihi. . 

7' v ' s ‘‘°!’ s .™' "'“"b by the allegMlon, uuul.- by , , ,„ch V- 

is, or on to bal- former Brilisl, Mus,-,,,,, «, r ™“ 1 " 

he mug, uf, cent wli„ 1ms worked at 11 , e i;,. MV . ' T ' 

: Ouenn or the lnt,.|. lhal £ ! “ tT7' 

auls beyond, play arc fakes. Nicholas Turners ' I; , a in' 

in I o recognise legal suit i^ainst the centre in j ! ' 1 

of tins p ace. which he is also claiming sexual lia- |, L sum' 

cctuie as fairy rassmeiit, will no doubt drag on f„ r ,4 i vi,i„- 

montlis but is unlikely to bullier early Keiiiii. 

. niaii! Igement significantly. o’, „:"j 

f it does alter The one tiling lhat could put paid Walsh -i i„ 
ilan of one | to fois bi-ead, taking project is™ -■ ■■ 


^ hllnlm" 8 , nlember ', even earthquake. There 


St ™^maSel t ^ “ » 


eclebniled iustnllatiuii artist 
“b dn^j-i matter", says Wafa | - . 

if. »»n iln ir finst few trips, \isiior- 
d»«rt gel to s,v ..r k-wm all ifa 

much. We Wiiitt |Hn|k|e to liaiti j 

<<**\ lime, so iliai ili. y c«mic aa-a '. ] 
i,n, f tWJiin. Iliis is uni iiH-anttoly! (ft-. 
:m elitist arts oruanisalioii." ' 

R«kuii by nmm. Imildinc' by fauid- 
ing. the « «eity Center n ally ttoe? < v„ 
have sonieihiiig j„ „ff cr jJimx 
everyone, whether tlu-ir interest is 
early Reuaissciuce Italian paiuiingpf 
sm-el-wise fashion am] photography 
Wnlsli, a lonner airator of imiuting 



iin ill Hr* Ihistmi Museum of Fine Arts, 


of great art wlii rub off Oti'lhdr "" Visible from n If, a I the worfii (and.'boy^ ^doe” it'spcnd I mTa y 1 '?*" l0 . biilion pins 

broad young shoulders. | e . ule prtw V f ' “ l° S Anf!e ' Senerously on thei from Mevcn T'" 6 ", llr arls whidl ™uH. if 

Tbs SI billion Getty Center in Si, ' S i )realh,ak - ,0 China via rural pEam T as il ■'« here in 

the making for the past 15 yeara btah x„,f' Jx S ° lne ' k , eailtirilU y Getty is still an enonnmis conceit^ hp ibc whole Caboodle on lu llu- 


Visible from much of Los Ani/P- „ « , (antl, l boy ' does s Pt‘ncJ on a sh 
S, Ul l. Gel ? Center is breathtfk- to I “ ,n ’. 


shrine In the arts which could, if 
n? turned nasty, as it did here in 


hill in I very convincing. Meier twin!.?™ ? e van ' , y°f riches writ as big as the oatrollod hmding cimld 


explains tlwt the core idea "is that 
everything connects, mid lhal w 
value; all art fnrins equally. No one , 
ciin tell us wlmi to do, wlicre to go or - 
t lire -a ten to cut our funding. I guess 
Iliis ivniuli-iifSH or freedom from 
imblic lunding could mean that we 
snt- seen to be entirely removed 
from everyday social concerns, that 


astsassjas:--- 1 I a I I asSSSSs 

Now any Angeleno can o 




and gazeout orer the whole oTfoefr ski ™ "avc all b,„ ctaLl wifo 

many-centred city Q-oin the latter- terraces and was earned and a rk-h r fl ,n-i * n ^ smog ssuce, yel I A continues to gr«>w 

day Acropolis, Italian hill town or tl, Bt i?i? S ^ ckin ff o f bw'ciings vate history are one thiup- hoJthfit T 2?"* c4,n,fin5s nn{! "wAHh 1 

Hadnans Villa (it's all of thes^ I ^ ^S ,dArirai1 ^ 


shaken over the sundrenched I ^ 


resist its b' fn^Lm ? T‘ C ‘! ,lkl ,l,nl ' N ,M,r slifngth. 'Iliis is a place to 
skies have -ill fail <■] ^ ,C tk ^, r dn " l, » «»d In lake risks as well as to 

sm p a - cc imr wilh letK’li and karn." 


Check morality at the door 


THEATRE 

Michael Billlngton 


when, attempting to hide the run- 
away killer, he has to cope with re- 
calcitrant blinds. j 

Short of being Walter Matthau, 


A FTER the synthetic cynicism of Akin Armstrong is also just about 
r\ Chicago, The Front Page, run- good a Burns as you could hope 


r\ Chicago. The Front Pago, ri 
ning at lilt- Dun mar Warehouse 


could hope to 1 
putal»-slia|ti*(l 


Mohaen Makhmalbaf nnd Hosaain Sabzlan in the charming Tlie Taste Of Cherry 


like a duke or duchess fur tho day. [[ 



Til*’ dn-ains of billionaires like 
Geliy liave a Imldl of going wrong, 
«>r simply end in fnluuiis architect 
lunil nnd artistic expression. This 
was certainly true uf Hcarst, whose 
fantasy castle at San Simeon, north 
“f I-tiH Angeles, offera the public 
nothing fail an insight into the 
I w;irj)ed inincl of the interminably 
rich and ambitious. For nil Iris faults 
and foibles. Jean Paul Getty I has, in | 
tlentli. put his fortune to good use. 

Tlie rich have always been 
obsessed by art and Getty more 
Ilian many. Art offers culture, social 
acceptance and the heady scent of 


The con man’s tale 


Hossnin Sabzlan himself, loves 
watching films and 1 b desperate 
for Borne kind of self-respect. In 


London, is tlie real thing: not just head and lethal i non si ache. h>- cm- 
the best of all newspaper comedies 1 bodies all the cynicism nf a eharac- 
bul a superbly crafted [day by Ben 1 ter who mutters, of a diabetic aide: 
Heeht and Charles MocArthur that “I ought to know belter than to bin- 
shows how the amoral ily of re- anyone with a disease.” And there fa 
porters interested only in scoops excellent support from Lizzy Mcln- 
f cutis off the corruption or city offi- nerny as a Clark Street^ tart and 
cials concerned only with voles. from Adam Gurilev as a prissy news- | 

Tlie central dilemma revolves room poet. Mark 'llitnupsnns set. 

around star reporter Hikly Johnson, with its atmosphere of decay and its 

torn between love for his future bit- lorn piu-ups, is also n model of jour- 

champing bride and loyally to his nalislic seediness. 

ferocious editor. Walter Burns: and Lyn Gardner adds: To Wilton’s 
when Hildy finds himself with a Music Hall in London, to see Fiona 

fugitive cop-killer secreted in the Shaw perform Eliot’s 1922 poem, 

roll-top desk of the Chicago Crinil- The Waste Land. Walk through 

nal Courts press-room, it doesn’t the door of Wilton’s near Tower Hill 

look much of n contest. As Burns and you face tlie City's history, 

says: ‘This ain’t a newspaper story Fiona Shaw stands upon the stage of 

— it’s a career." tlie world's oldest music hall. No- 

Hecht and MacArlliur were both body has performed here since 

former Chicago reporters; and they 1880. Since then It lias been a mis- 


ClNEMA (fog proper story, which is not 

| parek Malcolm boring at all when it gets going. 

It transpires that a poor man, 

A BBA8 KIAROSTAMI was who fa unemployed nnd thus 
LA the co-winner of the Palme can’t look after his family prop- 
’ 1 d’Or at Cannes this year erly, has persuaded a well- 

for The Taste Of Cherry, and heeled middle-class family that 

fous cemented his position as he Is Mohsen Makhmalbaf, a 
Ws foremost director of inter- real-life director much loved by 


than many. Art offers culture, social j national standing with authori- 
acceptance and the heady scent of j who at first didn’t want the 
immortality. And artists need the shown at all. He 1s indeed 


A BBA8 KIAROSTAMI we 
LA the co-winner of the Pair 
' » d’Or at Cannes this year 

far The Taste Of Cherry, and 
jhus cemented his position as 


1 1 o la.i'a for some kind of self-respect. In are wickedly funny about their sion hall and a rag warehouse. It is 

front of a surprisingly kindly and sleazy, misogynistlc and self-drama- cold and! smells damp. Tlie paint 
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he’d never held a camera. Be- 
sides, he meant to hurt no one. 

Observing him closely, 
Kiarostami turns him into that 
moat vulnerable of would-be 


thing trade. Tlie newspapermen peels. The gold, papler-mflchd 
play cards, crack wise, invent sto- moulding on the balcony is rotting, 
ries and treat the intended 7am You are advised not to lean on it. 
hanging of the killer as a matter of From the back of the auditorium 
personal inconvenience. Burns is Shaw looks a tiny figure. Then she 
also one of the great monsters of opens her mouth and it is as if she is 
American comedy. in your face. "April fa the cruellest 

But the power of the play lies in month" is the bored shrug of a soci- 
the way Hecht and MacArthur show ety hostess. A few minutes later she 


hem : g - 


Throughout history, great art and 
architecture has emerged from * 
less than holy alliance between 1 ill- 
gotten money and creative ambi- 
tion. The Getty Center represents 
that alliance on a scale that would 
have made Ozyniandias, king of 
kings, green with envy. Each year- 
the Getty Trust must give awsy 
5 per cent of its endowment to avoid 
paying tax. This 5 per cent equal? 
something like $225 million, w 
about 10 times the budget; « 
London’s National Gallery ; 

Will the Getty Center work? Who 
knows. What it doesn't have to do b 
hurry. Whether Noah and his'ganff 
frpm Watts will come remains to ot . 
seen. Perhaps, they ’ll get there be- 
fore the next earthquake takes oiit : 

, r , whole city, Sam Rodia’s towefc 

IK photographs:. ken times I J Paul Getty's legaby and all 1: -l • 


to extraordinary film-maker, 
tod the earlier Close-Up, at last 


being shown In Britain, is one of from them. Gradually, getting 
™ moBt endearing, as well as suspicious and seeing a photo- 

Severest, works. graph of the real Makhmalbaf, 


the Iranian public for films such believe in the lies he has told, 
as The Cyclist and Gabbeh. You want him not to be pun- 

He’s told them he wants to Ished, imagining with foreboci 

make a film in their flat and gar- a fundamentalist legal system 

den, and also borrowed money where a sin fa definitely a ml 


heroes — the man who begins to just what breeds this professional is the gossiping snitch, a Cockney 


■as maat endearing, as veil as 
Hnerest, works. 

A* feat, a. wifli a lot of hi. 

™ta.mwonder what all foe E '.~~ JZ. Sfoa veiw Buileiiil. And it ends seeking to corrupt his messenger. lt ecnoes wnn its own gnoais, just as 

critical fuss is about A Journal- MOT»hlle.hemta4ttda. _ betas™y ^ is , fo c choicest moment of Ellofs poem la haunted by the dead , 

Wia Meq in a taxi on foe way to slightly absurd qtory, Kiarostami j hc i- mentorv . all In Sam Mendes's delicious, and the -not yet living, of cities pest 

onw foe jarrest of a con man, decides to make a documentary tBisa0 ^*5f2yS- highly atmospheric production, and present. This is theatre aaarchl- 1 

J^Sabrfan. He believes he nboutfoecase. S^taokendoWihtfoe Nefo CaplemaXto themostof the' tecture' end architecture as tlreatre: j 

®ay be on to a big story. In foe , So fois is a film vifoln a film, | momentwhen our hero minor role of foe messenger as; And whatever you cail lt.lt is an aw- 

beck of fo e car are two mute boI- .and It talks eloquently about ' cltoa ^7Sl«?S‘ e < S ,e ™ .“fforedune bribe^ tferianother bi fully big adventure. 

' K *oSfthta U fofottrig^g y it ia MalldK takes him off themayorand sheriff, he atandsln' Thirty-eevenmiimtes whleshy 
‘ ,e “ got a faulty tape recorder But though mis is lmnguuiB, u . ih . . > aironv of indecision and. the op- and yet seem to encompass an eter- 

g^wonderahL on earth 1 poste ddrolfo“sees the nity.Theendlng is also the begin- 

^d Ae ri^^° ne, ^ Cant I ^orffiarostemi; this fa almost J whole t)f his foture life passing be- ning. "Shantih. Sliantih. Shantih. 

Vi e right address and the being interviewed on a dus l ^ nf rpHottihrinn ; fore him •. T: The peace which passeth under- 

'SaaSsssr™. :S3 *jssksk to : jj'ss’ssa'-sa!- 

.SEisaaai"^ srg3aag ■sttsass-rl 


a,e lies he has told. cynicism. Chicago in 1928 is seen as neighbour greedy for hot ganiraon. 

You vant Mm not to be pun- a dly bubbling wifo graft and Image pilea upon image Some lines 

ished, imaginingwlfo foreboding corrupUon. The Republican mayor are so familiar they are like adverda- 
afroidamentaUrt legal system and sheriff want foe killer, who has tag slogans. The surprise oflt is that 

where a stats definitely a sin. bumped off a black cop, hanged In Shaw makes it sofunny. 

The film's investigation of . order to maximise the black vote In She performs tlie poem as If it is 
Sabzlan and hla effect on those the upcoming election. They also music. She Is only part of foe or- 
! around him is humane, gener- , play up foe Red scare, ■ and. In foe ; cheatra.^ Jean ^ Kalmanfe lighting, 


they report him to the police, 
j Arrested, he goes on trial. 
Meanwhile, hearing this 


ous and seems charmiAgly with- ' ' most heartless move of all. subvert which huge «hadow^ fa sn- 

out guile, even when it fain fact the reprieve from the governor by other; the buikbng IteeU yet a third. 


Hossain Sabzlan. He believes he about the case. 

be on to a big story. In the , So this is a film within a film, 
Jack of the car are two mute sol- arid It talks Eloquently about 

“era, due to do the arresting. I film-making, truth and reahty. 
He a got a faulty tape recorder 1 But though this is intriguing, it 

jnd he wonders how on earth 1 th6 hesitantly told story of the 


behSvery guileful. And it ends seeking to corrupt his messenger. It echoes with Its own ghosts, just as 

with® small masterstroke , as ■ This is' the choicest moment of I Elions poem fa haunted by rite dead , 
Kiarostami ,the dbcumentary- all In Sam Mendes’s delicious, and the not yet living, ofcitiea past 

maker, finds that Mb Bound ays- highly atmospheric ; producUon. and present This is foeatre aa archl- 

tem has broken down at foe :Neil Cap!e makes the most of the 1 tecture and architecture as Uieatre;- [ 
climactic momentwhen ourhero minor role of foe messenger as; Andwhateveryoucall it.ltlsanaw- 
meeta and embraces foe real , offered one bribe after another by fuUy big adventure. ’ 

Makhmalbaf, who takes him off the mayor and sheriff, he stands in 1 . Thirty-seven minutes wtmz by 

to apologise wifo flowers to foe an agony of Indecision and. foe op- ■ and yet seem ito encompass an eter- 

famjly he's conned, ' ■ poslte of k drowning man, sees foe nlty. The ending is also Ul s e h ^ , "‘ 



or freedom 


An Embarrassment of Tyrannies 
Edited by W L Webb end Rose Bell 
Gollancz 347pp £20 

Banned Poetry 

edited by Peter Porter and Harriet 

Harvey-Wood 

Index 192pp £7.99 

J OHN MORTIMER once wrote 
that the price of freedom is 
perpetual fussing. Silence — 
the absence of fussing — is the dic- 
tator s friend. An Embarrassment 
Of Tyrannies, a compelling collec- 
tion of articles, poems and stories 
spanning 25 years of the dissident's 
mouthpiece, Index on Censorship, 
is a stark reminder of how much 
fussing still needs to be done. 

We might have thought that 
much of the world’s tyranny ended 
with the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe. But new tyrannies 
have emerged and older ones have 
sharpened their instruments of op- 
pression. Fighting censorship and 
other human rights abuses can be a 
lonely and depressing experience, 
encapsulated in the dissident's 
toast: “Let us drink to the success of 
our hopeless endeavour.’ But the 
strength of the struggle is testi- 
mony to man's spirit and thirst for 
freedom. I have asked dissidents 
from China to Africa and Colombia 
what drives them on through perse- 
cution, torture and public indiffer- 
ence, and the reply is always the 
same: “Because without freedom, I 
have nothing." 

I remember Wang Dan, a leader i 
of the Tiananmen Square protests, 
sitting in his tiny Beijing apartment 
m 1994 and gesturing towards the 
two "secret" policemen down below i 
— who were unaware of my pres- i 
ence there — and telling me with ; 
stark simplicity: "[ know they will i 
send me to jail again, but if Igive up ( 
m y fight then I accept their s 
tyranny." Wang Dnn went back to t 
jail last year. t 

Where free speech is banned, op- e 
pression can only be exposed from £ 
the outside. This is where Index on c 




Censorship has played a crucial role 
since it was founded by Stephen 
Spender in 1972 after Soviet dissi- 
dents protested against show trials 
in Moscow. The anthology boasts 
an impressive list of writers, includ- 
ing Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Nadine 
Gordimer, Dario Fo, Arthur Miller, 
Vaclav Havel, Wole Soyinka, Noain 
a J uan Goytisolo and 

Arthur L Clarke. Their work covers 
a wide range of human rights 
abuses in predictable places such as 
China, the old Soviet bloc and 
Bosnia, but also more insidious 
forms of oppression in Western 
democracies such as Britain and the 
United States. 

The 25 years since Index was 
founded have seen remarkable and 
unforeseen changes: the disman- 
tling of the Berlin Wall, the end of 
apartheid in South Africa, and , 
nascent democracy in Argentina, 
t-hile and Eastern Europe. But 
some of the more recent pieces in 
the collection serve as a reminder 
that there are still many abuses to 
expose. They also highlight modern 
threats to freedom of speech in- 
cluding the claims of religious I 


fundamentalists and the growth of 
euphemisms to sanitise the horror 
of war — a sinister lexicon which 
reduces civilian casualties to “collat- 
eral damage", chemical weapons 
attacks to the harmless-sounding 
“CWs" and hides the word “kill" 
behind absurd “synonyms" such as 
interdict , "degrade", and "cleanse". 

The anthology mixes intellect 
and passion. Ronald Dworkin sets 
fhe philosophical framework, argu- 
ing that freedom of speech is not a 
relative but an absolute principle, 
and a "condition of political legiti- 
macy". He warns that we should ig- 
j nore the seductive call of those who 
would limit that freedom simply to 
silence the voices of hate. 

The spirit is taken up by Ivan 
Kraus in a bitingly ironic letter to 
me Romanian dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu, advising him that, really 
to stop the spread of anti-govern- 
ment sentiments, he should abolish 
all hooks, since even copies of the 
leader's autobiography could be 
arranged to make subversive 
words. Kraus finishes with a recom- 
mendation that the alphabet be 
abolished. "That is die only way we 


I can achieve socialism quickly and 
without risk." 

Ceausescu is dead but many of 
the other articles concentrate on un- 
finished struggles, in Bosnia. Nige- 
ria, China and Indonesia. There is 
no room for complacency. Index 
must continue to shine its light on 
the barbed wire, the torture cham- 
ber and die censor’s blue pencil, 

It does just that in another publi- 
cation, a whole edition of the maga- 
zine devoted to old and new poetry 
that has been banned. Banned Po- 
etry contains work from poets who 
have faced exile, imprisonment and 
poverty because of their work. 
Their publishers have been jailed, 
their printing presses seized and 
yet, as the editors point out in the in- 
troduction, this is “a perverse trib- 
ute to the power of poetry". 

They say the poems have not 
been selected simply because the 
writers have suffered but because 
they have genuine artistic merit 
This is more true of some than oth- 
ers, but die volume includes many 
compelling works that transcend 
the poet's immediate situadon to be- 
come poignant anthems to dissi- 
dents' suffering and resistance, 
i,r The late Ni e erian Ken Saro- 
Wiwa gives us "Corpses Have 
Grown”: 

Corpses have grown 
And covered the land. 


The summit of everyone’s ambition 


Is still, hasforgot the past. 
Ancestral spirits driven from home 
Walk tearful abroad. 

The orphaned land weeps 

And this from Goran Siinic’s “Sara- 
jevo Spring": 

It is spring again. The spring is 
coming. 

It is coming m 

On crutches. Swallows nest in the 
rubis. 

. There are shafts of humour shin- 
ing through the bleakness — in the 
work of Allen Ginsberg, for exam- 
ple. But the fact that Ginsberg’s two 
poems in the magazine still cannot 
be broadcast on daytime radiu nr 
TV m the United Stntes, and that the 
Chinese poets, Liu Hong Bin and 
lang Lian, cannot publish their I 
poetry in China remind us Unit I 
mere is still a long way to go, I 


d Thrillers 

Chris Petit **. 

- Five Past Midnight, bTj^ 
s Thayer (Macmillan, £16,99) 

a Enjoyable 

i- A- execution ripping yam 
Thayer. author of the aaJ' 
i- White Star, who posits that 
h Yai,ks inserted an assassin ‘md 
f chaos of Europe in the sarin J 
’ Jp 4 ® wiUi orders to kill ijL 
) Unlikely nick-of-time escapes t! 

I superman heroics held in check 
. just — by diorough research 
> Germany in collapse. 

The Enumerator, by Agnu 
Buahell (Serpent's Tfe ll, £s.gg; 

B USH ELL'S pust-Aids, alfca 
live San Francisco — a lit 
stew of blood lust, hypocrisy 
death, Star Trek rc-runs, queers 
ings. and a promise of love 
proves as arresting as her Mood 
heroine's foreground investigate 
into a gay murder that is 
lively executed — corpse as flri 
display. 

Beneath the Blonde, by Stella 
Duffy (Serpent's Tall, £8.99) 

E AR ELY recovered from tc 
last scarring (a lecuritc 
theme), Saz Martin pursues 
celebrity stalker whose creepy Oort 
tributes lei an emerging band 
female singer turn nasty when t 
back iif the songwriter/guitari*'- 
head is stoved in with a baseball U 
a case whose wliys and wherefofc I 
amount to less than Duffy on fe j 
music biz and lesbians. ' 

Vanishing Point, by John NIcW 
(Hodder & Stoughton, £16.991 

I S an ex-RAF flier Nichol wife ' 
brisk, no-nunsensc prose. 3 
part based on his own experiences 
a Gulf war PnW, and allied to a ser- 
viceman's familiar outrage al wha 
I he high-ups get away with; 0/«(J j 
change. Gulf War Syndrome and 
hush-ups around Iraqi cheinkaf ' 
weapons — the lalesl Ihrlllcr touch- 1 
slime — are Ihr causes of major 
indignation, j 



( The Death Zone 
by Matt Dickinson 

Hutchinson 21 1 pp£ 16.99 

Chomolungma Sings the Blues 
by Ed Douglas 

Constable 226pp £18.95 


, t .rune a rnoun- 

* lain ; Although regarded by 
many climbers as a circus and un- 
representative of their sport, be- 
cause it is the highest it is probably 
the only mountain that a non-moun- 
taineer can see the point in climb- 
ing. With half the available oxygen 
that we breathe here at sea level 
and temperatures dropping well 
below freezing, even the base camp 
on Everest is a place where human 
3emgs can live for only a few 
nonths. On the summit it is inner 
pace and you can measure your I 
urviva! time in hours. 

And yet s till the Westerners come j 
- to test themselves against the I 
ountain or to use it as the focus for 
trek. It is a metaphor and a very j 
r lump of the earth that will not go 
away. Seven hundred and twenty-six / 
people have now climbed Everest, I I 


I (rather more than twice the number 
- of people who have climbed all the 
Munros and “tops’ 1 in Scotland) and 
countless numbers have trekked 
within sight of it. 

Matt Dickinson, a distinguished 
adventure film-maker with almost 
no climbing experience, was com- 
. missioned to film Brian Blessed’s 
third attempt on Everest, following 
the way up the Tibetan North Ridge 
on wh'ch Mallory and Irvine died in 
1924. Reality hits the 60-year-old 
Blessed, who makes a dignified 
withdrawal from the climb. A huge 
storm hits the mountain and kills 11 
men and women on the Nepalese 
side, including Rob Hall, the doyen 
Of Everest guides. Several members 
jj “J v2Sf an . ex Ped>tion die on die 
Nortii Ridge in a protracted and ag- 
omsmg tragedy. Dickinson, despite 
ail this, consumed with summit 
tever and desperate to make his 
film, climbs to the summit almost in 
a frenzy, stepping past corpses and 
trying to persuade himself that the 
f summit of Everest wiU stop his wan- 
derlust and help his marriage. 

Dickinson's book reads like a 
thriller, pacy and exciting, giving a 
good flavour of the sublime misery 
of climbing at extreme altitude. It is 


a real page-turner when he writes 
about his climb, fresh and vivid, but 
is less convincing when he turns to 
the history of attempts on the 
mountain and the lives of the local 
peoples. 

The focus is almost entirely on 
the author and his struggle to reach 
the summit The other Westerners 
are two-dimensional. This may be a 
reflection of the author's film back- 
ground, In which too many person- 
alities would be confusing for the 
viewer. Without that focus — some 
would call it selfishness - he may 
not have got up and down in one 
f ie ^: l? e * he n»s who led the way 
for Dickinson and his climbing part- 
ner. Alan Hlnkes, barely rate a men- 
tion. yet It ia obvioua that it is they 
who get Dickinson and Hinkes to 
the summit. I would have liked to 
have read more about them. 

Douglas's book, by contrast, ia for 
more cerebral. A very accomplished 
cumber and noted commentator on 
climbing-related subjects, Douglas 
is here more interested in the reso- 
nance that Everest has for both the 
local peoples and for visitors to 
Nepal and Tibet 

Not much happens: Douglas dri- 
ves to the Tibetan base camp and 


I £ an ? J 1 J! mdu Festival, Thagyboche. From Heart " 
The Himalaya by David Pateraon (Jalco Books, £14.95) 

wanders around the valleys near the myth of rubbish' on Everest a«l"j 
c ™p- He Writes ele- some of the topics that are expW 

p . ercept to>y about the ef- with a light and informed touch. 

00 Nepa1 ' a comtI * Chomolunpna - God** 
which atm has a per capita average Mother of the Snows, as the iWi 
income of only $200. The ravages of pas call Everest — is the brootjjj 
polluhon on Kathmandu, the end of presence at die head of the y# 
die hippies and birth of "adventure that dominates the book. M.o* 
tnmto. i M tails himself a point Douglas says that he ioeaV* 
touristin NepaD, the unique and tol- want to climb Everest I do not.lif 
erant mixture of religions, and the lieve him .. i rU 


| Towards the end of his time? After the brilliant successes of the Rabbit series, Updike's reputation has taken a recent battering photi 

A roar of defiance against old age 

Sex, underpants and age — Joanna Coles enjoys a the sofa. "As religion's sanction for "Writing a book is a ■ 
conversation with John Updike as his latest chronicle SSSdS^J 

of life in middle America divides the critics fo be selfless, and the sense of life It may be □ piiva 

as a struggle permeates. Ashing makes it pul 

J OHN UPDIKE is having trou- little flesh-knot of her anus, sugges- “It's something I’ve noticed in my the paradox. Mmn, 1 
ble finding his room. We tive of a healed scar") and his ac- own children and stepchildren, as about readers or n 
meet in the lobby of the Hotel count of Ttimbull's fumbllngs with a opposed to my own generation. It mean, Ben Is a typic 
Kitano on Park Avenue, and as we 13-year-old. was fairly easy in the 1950s to buy a Sex dies hard; even 

enter the lift he purposefully 'Though his features have long house and a car, and one spent time ratus of sex fails, th 
Passes the 10th floor. Once we been chiselled Into literature's with one’s family, one had a job and apparatus is still in 
alight however, he seems suddenly Mount Rushmore, Updike's repute- one went home. Now no one seems wants affection, he i 
jwt. "Mmmn, this Is not familiar," tion has taken a battering of late and able to afford anything and yet they Men are rovers I 
“ worries, standing outside room tills, his 17th novel, has received de- work all the time. Life has gotten minds and bodies, ) 
1001. Tin sure ly remember this cidedly mixed reviews. Writing in much more brutish.” ferent biological mis 

number." the New York Times, Margaret In Toward Tlie End Of Time, that 

He slips In the keycard, but the Atwood pronounced it “deplorably brutishness envelops everything, ■■ E'S beginninj 
refuses to yield. He tries the good". But In the New York Ob- the protection services which hare mSm Promise Kee 
door but the lock-light stays server, David Foster Wallace de- replaced the police and, of course, ■ m those right? 
red. Eventually, after another cir- dared Uppers was on his uppers. ‘It sex — one of Updike’s omnipresent who recently march 
njt, we are forced to call reception is, of the 25 Updike books I’ve read, themes. Does he enjoy writing ton promising to i 

ff ho tell him he is actually staying for and away the worst, a novel so about it? “It's very healing, almost macho ways and rt 

““the 16th floor. mind-bendlngly clunky and self-in- as healing as the act of sex Itself..." the family. “You c 

As we wait for the lift again, he dulgent that it's hard to believe the As he prepares to continue, cause” he retorts. “ 

“tches sight of himself in the author let It be published in this there’s a knock and a waitress ar- we are to have a sod 

^me doors, his face a beige pan- kind of shape." lives with tea. “Interviewus inter- must become civilise 

ca « from an earlier television ap- Oh dear. Settled safely on the ruptus," he grins. “Do you find my archie, savage urges 

pance. “Oh dear," he giggles sofa In room 1601, 1 am on the verge , make-up disconcerting? I still have the Promise Keepe 
P^htly, his jaunty green eyes star- of asking Updike about these re- it on but I could wash my face. I their means aren't m 
“K back at him. “I’m looking rather views when something catches' my have a blotchy face 1 and I think I “All heterosexual 

chalky aren’t I?'’ eye. Lying under the coffee table should wear It all the time. It does extent compromise 

Updike is old. Or at least signifi- between us, presumably left there me good." some of our theoret 

older than the writer who from the night before, Is a pair of We were talking about sex, I the joys of stable 

produced the brilliant Rabbit series, worn underpants. interrupt ' there are joys to it'] 

Tuples and The Witches Of East- This is both an unwelcome and “We were trying td, weren’t we? fidelity and not be 

Jttk. His latest novel, Toward The unwitting intimacy and, given the Ben’s sex ... sex is miming out on turmoil— and joys I 
“to Of Time, is in part a surreal book’s infatuation with bodily func- him. Prostate trouble ... but in his Updike has four c 

v °yage to a post-nuclear America re- tions, 1 find myself strangely solitude he thinks a lot and he does first marriage. Was 
Bering from war with China, and alarmed. Should I pick them up and a lot of sex. Funnily enough, as I . tlier? “I was good 
J Part a voyage to the centre of Ben cheerfully throw them in a bath- was writing the book I wasn’t aware freelance writer I Sa 

jjfobull, a 6fryear-old retired roomly direction, or discreetly there was a lot of sex in it, but it’s did some of the ei 

“j^ker living In Massachusetts, nudge them out of view with my been reviewed as a sexy book — associated with . si 
4!j Mrbed by his encroaching physl- foot Instead, momentarily thrown, I and with Indignation!” wives: I did ithe car i 

^ disintegration and Impotence. hear myself asking him about a line Indignation? That there’s so diapers. I had fun i 

As always there are liberal sprin- in the first chapter which reads: “Ra- ;much sex in this old fellow, horny didn’t make, them si 
rJSs of (Jpdlkean sex Various ; pacity, competition; desperation, . Turnbull, and by proxy, me." ' I didn’t, arid I still c 

readers have already ao- death to other living things; the ' And? "I’m taking the writes , sense of shelter whi 
j-Jfcd him of chauvinism pointing forces 1 that make the world go route," he chuckles darkly, “I do patriarch does, f ad 
“ ha descriptions of sex with a round.” Does he really belike this? i and can hide behibd him. He and I : all In this together 
Prostitute (“presenting me think life has gotten much ; share some things..." : know ■ what Was g 

the glazed semi-rounds of her more brutish," he remarks, his ; Like a penchant for 13-year-old ■ next ejther. I waa v 
buttocks .the lovable 1 white hair and dark suit Settling Into breasts which Turnbull fondles? ' with my work and 1 


the sofa. "As religion's sanction for 
selflessness fades, I think people 
are hard-pressed to think of reasons 
to be selfless, and the sense of life 
as a struggle permeates. 

“It's something I’ve noticed in my 
own children and stepchildren, as 
opposed to my own generation. It 
was fairly easy in the 1950s to buy a 
house and a car, and one spent time 
with one's family, one had a job and 
one went home. Now no one seems 
able to afford anything and yet they 
work all the time. Life has gotten 
much more brutish.” 

In Toward Tlie End Of Time, that 
brutishness envelops everything, 
the protection services which hare 
replaced the police and, of course, 
sex — one of Updike’s omnipresent 
themes. Does he enjoy writing 
about it? “It’s very healing, almost 
as healing as the act of sex itself . . ." 

As he prepares to continue, 
there's a knock and a waitress ar- 
rives with tea. “Interviewus inter- 
ruphis," he grins. “Do you find my 
make-up disconcerting? I still have 
it on but I could wash my face. I 
have a blotchy face and I think I 
should wear it all the time. It does 
me good." 

We were talking about sex, I 
interrupt 

“We were trying td, weren't we? 
Ben's sex ... sex is rutining out on 
him. Prostate trouble ... but in his 
solitude he thinks a lot and he does 
a lot of sex. Funnily enough, as I 
was writing the book I wasn't aware 
there was a lot of sex in it, but it’s 
been reviewed as a sexy book — 
and with Indignation!" 

Indignation? "That there's so 
; much sex in this old fellow, horny 
. Turnbull, and by proxy, me." ' 

And? "I’m taking the writer’s 
route," he chuckles darkly, “I do 
! and can hide behibd him. He and I 
: share some things . . 
j Like' a penchant for 13-year-old 
breasts which Turnbull fondles? 


"Writing a book is a very private act, 
you’re not very inhibited, so it 
seemed to me very plausible." 

It may be □ piivate act. but pub- 
lishing makes it public. “YeB, that’s 
the paradox. Mmn, but I don't tliink 
about readers or reviews at all. I 
mean, Ben is a typical human male. 
Sex dies hard; even when the appa- 
ratus of sex fails, the psychological 
apparatus is still in place. He still 
wants affection, he still wants love. 
Men are rovera I tliink, in their 
minds and bodies, you know, a dif- 
ferent biological mission. p 

H E'S beginning to sound like a 
Promise Keeper, I say, one of 
those rightwing Christians 
who recently marched on Washing- 
ton promising to repent of their 
macho ways and retake control of 
the family. “You can’t knock the 
cause,” he retorts. “Men must — if 
we are to have a society at all — men 
must become civilised; tame their an- 
archic, savage urges. I'm all for what 
the Promise Keepers say, though 
their means aren't mine. 

“All heterosexual males to some 
exterjt compromise. They give up 
some of our theoretical freedom for 
the joys of stable family life, and 
there are joys to it There are joys to 
fidelity and not being in constant 
turmoil— and joys to parenthood." 

Updike has four children from his 
first marriage. Was he a good fe- 
. tlier? “I was good in that being a 
: freelance writer I saw a lot of them. I 
did some of the errands normally 
associated with suburban house- 
wives: I did :the car pools, t changed 
diapers. I had Am with' tbe'm, 1 but I ' 
didn’t make, them secure. Somehow 
I didn’t, arid I still don’t, create dipt 
, sense of shelter which mqybeja real 
patriarch does, f acted like wfi were 
; all In 'this fogCther ar^d that 1' didn't 
: know what Was going to. happen 
■ next dfther. I. was v^ry preoccupied 
' with my work and trying to make It 


Wo one seems able to 
afford anything and 
yet they work all the 
time - Life has gotten 
much more brutish 9 


as a writer — that took the basic en- 
ergy. If I had to grade myself I 
would give myself a B minus." 

And as a husband? "It was a very 
good first marriage,” he says gently. 
“It lasted a long time. We genuinely 
liked each other and we agreed 
about the importance of art. I’m not 
sure I could have become a writer 
without Mary; she gave me space to 
see what I could do. But again, I 
don’t think ( made her feel secure, 
and there was something skittish 
and boyish about me. which wore a 
little thin when I was in my 40s." 

So what prompted their divorce 
after 24 years of marriage? "Other 
people. Other people as a symptom 
of not satisfying each other in cer- 
tain regairi s. Also a boredom factor 
might figure. We married quite 
young [he was 211 and it was possi- 
ble we had had enough. As a hus- 
band I would gel a C plus." 

It is, of course, ill his meticulous 
descriptions of the stresses, the 
fruit ra thus of middle American 
marriages that Updike remains un- 
challenged ns a writer. But why. 
having i sc:qjed first lime round, did 
he marry again? "I can’t figure out 
another way," he grins darkly. 

‘I’m a marrying kind of mail, l 
don’t have the stomach for bache- 
lorhood. 1 need the stability of mar- 
riage and my work demands it. 
Writing’s a hinny thing — to actu- 
ally write, you need a certain rou- 
tine ancl stability and dullness in 
your life. If your life isn’t dull 
enough, you wouldn’t need to ven- 
ture into tlie realm of invented lives. 
But you must have some experience 
of tlie wilds or you won’t have any- 
thing to write about I’m a funny mix 
of the cautious and the reckless." 

Does he sleep well? He pauses: "I 
wouldn’t say I’m relaxed os I ought to 
be. I’ve slept very well for the last 20 
years, but I seem to be nervous 
lately About the book’s reception, or 
something deeper? I ask, prompted 
by tlie description of Turnbull In 
chapter two, waking "with something 
undigestible gnawing my stomach". 

“It might be writing this book 
which bears the sores of tlie el- 
derly,’’ he says flatly. “I never 
thought of myself as old until I 
wrote this book about an old man, 
and then I realised I’m only a year 
younger Elian Ben Turnbull. I can’t 
believe this much of my life is over. 
I used to look at people my age and 
- 1 would think how can they stand 
being that close to death without 
screaming in terror? And now I’m of 
that age. In some odd way you ad- 
just to the proximity Of death. But 
something else in you fights it” 

We finish up by talking about 
what he’s reading; "Wallace 
Stevens,, and I finished The Sound 
And The Fury which I began 40 
years ago. I’m not a good Faulkrier 
reader, 1 something about him puts 
me off, cbfny, long-winded.” 

As I stand up to go, he does too, 
arid catches sight of his underpants. 
“Oh God," he cries, scooping them 
up arid feverishly stuffing them, 
with a : pair df worn black socka, Into 
his suitcase, “How careless df me. I 
do hope it’s riot psychic litter." ' 

Toward the . End of Time (KnopL $25) 
will ba published in Britain by Viking 
In' the spring 
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Hope springs in 
a Suffolk wetland 


Mark Cooker ter, re-flood™ new sites or denning 

— — — - out dyke systems. 

N MANY ways the bittern is the At the Suffolk reserve of Mins- 

most unlikely environmental mere, which belongs to the Royal So- 
tJS. y °“ could mgw- Ciety for the Protecfion of Birds, 
Typical are the daft names by which IhcyVe gone further. The males' 

coZw folk”™'!!? 1 n S enei ^ ons . of doming calls have been studied and 
country foUt, my all-time favourite recorded so that they yield a tvoe of 

Td^ BfotL? u %, ButterBu, ; p i u *° 

^ , who been handed with colour-coded 

Khw uSTu 8pnng - cal1 ’ '? ,hl 5 h n*SB, which enables individual iden- 
w ^ 1 aound . made hy hfication, while several have been flt- 
^tZiilt^ ^ a " d T B kn ?™ ^ wilh radio transmitters and sport 
L W J S aIso a bad a flexible 15cm serial. This enableaa 
dlsnlay ' , research team to monitor their move- 
Ahhough weVe now conquered meets and plumb the mysteries of 
there “ •h* hitterns' reed-envefo^d 

fy r .S t da S 8,u P Testimony to how little this techno- 
noMnei '? lnvial h il| ty. ™s > a logy impedes their normal lifestyle Is 

2* '“* ■ fl uesbo " of ,™ty - al- the tale of Aide, one oftwoSs at 
fltough the current British popula- Minamere and one of only 11 breed- 
don is probably less than 31) — it is ing males in Britain in 1997 Desnite 
r b blr l s 1 t gendary 1,16 hardware strapped to his legflds 

S“b.' 1Ve m * e h /f< of two-yearold is Meved to have 

aRe^bomTnT “T with 6ve fema I« fathead 

age about one sighting a year. In the nine young reared at the reserve 

more than a quarter century of this year ai ire reserve 

ornithology I can recall just two oh- The long term goal of all this 

S™ anri r r H n t w blrdS effort is a Briti sh Wulation^fWO 
ihglit and at considerable range, pairs by 2920. Yet even if one Hi. 
Ninety-nme percent of the public will vides the EU gram by this putative 
" h ™J' 5ee °" a ; sotbe attempt to sell 21st century total, bitterns still work 
of. 1,8 d ™ llse aa a highly out at £15,000 a brace. Tell that to 
hme 

Bm durtng the last decade the where bitterns are in serious di- 
em-salesmen of the conservation dine, and they could well lauuh in 

rs rj&ts 

the cl" J hls .,| r . e “ 3 n ?? Jor " ews was hi short, the bittern symbolises an 

mm wsb 

Quick crossword no. 398 


Chess Leonard Barden 


EeS® 1 ' faSRBANWEHa-Y 
U6Cemllaf a g 5 £b«2B1B3? 

F^lball Premiership: Sheffield Wednesday 1 Chelsea 4 


SPORT 23 


dSSiSSS ~s*SS& Chelsea’s strollers on a high 


pragmatically opt for the bishop in where Black ahon H ^ __ 

open play and knights In blocked b6 to keen a u M Richard Thorns r ted up, the less they seemed to mat- raised standards and exploded a 

positions, but a minority have a defi- Qc2 Kh8 IS MhR ; ter. Paolo De Canio — white-booted myth. Vialli’s spooned shot high 

nite preference for one or other Nxe5 15 NxeR Rvls 3 JL FTER kicking from and loose-limbed — began at the over the bar after Frank Lebeouf's 
piece. Even at the highest level, weakness since A fi™ weeks a £°. height of his balletic powers, as if free-kick had defeated Wednesday's 

Fischer is associated with bishop 16 a4 aG 17 nlVoH 1 Chelsea last Saturday were Chelsea’s appearance demanded a offside trap was a bad miss. Roberto 

skill and Nimzovich with subtle Be6?I Perhann Rinob'^.vi°j . doubtless mightily relieved to face performance. He hopped off for a de Matteo then released Zola, but 
knight tours. vPhto* jP “T Sheffield Wednesday, who pre- while for ankle repairs after Michael Des Walkers excellent challenge 

The old tsarist player Tehigorin, beloved knicht- 16 frrre{l the traffiopoliceman style of Duberry'B challenge, but returned deflected his shot over, 

who twice challenged for the world Nxe5 dxe520 Rhfl wr ^ defending — holding them up for a still In the mood for dancing. From Such was Chelsea's strolling su- 


Football results and tables 


Aslort VMfl 1. Southampton 1 ; Blackburn 3, 
West Ham 0: Derby 0. Crystal Palace O; Leeds 


United 1; Sheffield Wednesday 1 . Ctialsea 4; 


wno twice cnailenged for the world Nxe5 dxe5 20 Rhfl PP7 oi n defending — noming uiem up ror a suit in me mooa tor dancing, cram buen was Chelsea s strolling su- 

title, was reputedly a knight man, so Ng8 22 exf5 RxfR 91 n , while before waving everybody De C-anio’s free-kick, Andy Booth, of periority that a second goal looked 

when he became an icon of the Be6 holds out lonppr J Be3 ^ through at will. more pugnacious Yorkshire virtues, inevitable and it arrived 11 minutes 

Soviet chess school, grandmasters 24 Qf2I nmiI « Wednesday were as light on the headed over. into the second halt Vialli heading 

such as Bronstein and Petrosian virtuoso bishntw Wb\tT ■n”' “ S body 88 Chelaea were eas y P n the Yorkshire vices included the against the bar, but forcing the re- 
were depicted as knight experts cxd3 bv25 Rhfi ;Op7?™fiD riS eye, four more goals making it 29 in crowd's mild booing of an old bound over the line, 
and Tehigorin defences in the open- 27 Bd4 NfB 25 Rh« the last 10 away matches. At tirnes favourite, Dan Petrescu, whose Chants of “Are you Tottenham in 

ing got special attention. dxc4 Bd3 27 RH1 pJ n ^ like this, Ruud Gullit, who has indi- game has advanced so markedly disguise?" followed Chelsea's third 

Perhaps it was all Just Drona- IWkivp on dj a «fed that he will sign a new con- since his switch to Chelsea. He just after the hour. Vialli had two 


seriously. 

Alexander Morozevich was reck- 
oned a future champion in 1994-95 
when he won Lloyds Bank with one 
of the best rating performances in 0 
history. And Morozovich was a real 7 
Tehigorin fan, playing even the 
dubious openings of his hem such 6 
as 1 d4 d5 2 c4 Nc6. B 

A narrow repertoire asks for trou- 
ble in these database days, and 4 
Morozevich’s opponents soon found 3 
holes in his systems. Last summer 
at the world junior championship, 2 
lie blundered a rook and the title to , 
the American, Tnl Shaked. Bui this 
classy win, also from the world 
Junior, shows there is still ho|ie; 
White's fine finish is based on the 
raking power of Iwo bishops. N 



Wednesday were as light on the headed over. into the second halt Vialli heading 

to body as Chelsea were easy on the Yorkshire vices included the against the bar, but forcing the re- 

,M eye, four more goals making it 29 in crowd's mild booing of an old bound over the line. 

“5 the last 10 away matches. At times favourite, Dan Petrescu, whose Chants of “Are you Tottenham in 

28 [ike this, Ruud Gullit, who has indi- game has advanced so markedly disguise?" followed Chelseas third 

Perhaps it was all Just propa- Decisive" Nxe4 *2^1 Mtet * ^ at s ‘ g . n a new a ^ ce switch to Chelsea. He just after the hour. Vialli had two 

ganda, and recently there have even NfB 30 Rxd3 Rnffi ^1 tmc1, must believe that he proved that by the manner In which yards start on Ian Nolan as he pur- 

been claims that Tehigorin really olimr oin. sifSSn b-TS-'H possesses . aide who can , press he gave Chelsea the lead on the sued LeboeuTs through ball, and he 

preferred bishops after all; but one 31 Bxg7+ Kxff7 3° Manchester United for the champ- half-hour. Petrescu and Vialli, in needed every inch, having to check 

young talent took the legacy verv Rraitfna imfrM to ionslli P 11110 the spring. turn, were repelled on the edge of and turn inside before winning a 

sprinnaiu 8" y yf7 mate. ^ Beneath the hype of Ron Atkin- the area, but Petrescu, assuming penalty. Leboeuf smashed the ball 

! son's arrival at Hillsborough still possession a second time, coolly low into the left-hand corner. 

/ Hes one of the more vulnerable de- swivelled to drill a shot low past Wednesday did summon one re- 
fences in the Premiership, a Kevin Pressman. sponse, a stunning finish by Mark 


NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LBAOUEl 
Division Onei 

Bury I . Sheffield United I : Crews O, 


Middlesbrough 0: Norwich 0, Stoke 0; 


Bradford C 0; Reading O. Wolves O; Swindon 
1 , Bhnlngham 1 : Trarmere O. Oxford United 2; 
West Bromwich Afcton 0. Huddersfield 2. 

Division TWo: 

Blackpool 2. Preston 1 : Bournemouth 0, 
Welfare! 1 ; Bristol City 1 . Chesterfield 0; 
Grimsby I . Carlisle United 0. Luton Town 2. 
Bristol Rovers 4; MlllwaH 1 . Wycombe 0. 
Northampton 2, Plymouth 1 : Wigan 4. 

Brentford 0; Wrexham 0. Gillingham 0. 


Bristol Rovers 23 B 

Preston 23 9 

FiJham 23 6 

Wrexham 22 7 

Bournemouth 23 7 

Walsall 22 8 


Hes one of the more vulnerable de- swivelled to drill a shot low past Wednesday did summon one re- 
faxes in the Premiership, a Kevin Pressman. sponse, a stunning finish by Mark 

Wednesday side who have leaked It took a brave and well-timed Ffembridge from 25 yards-plus. But 

goals faster than anyone but their tackle by Dejan Stefanovic to stop their concerns lay in other areas. For 

near-neighbours Barnsley. Chelsea going two goals ahead by all their improvement under Atkin- 

Chelsea should have capitalised the interval. Vialli's flick removed son, defensively they remain a mess, 

on that as early as the third minute. Newsome from the equation, but as Chelsea proved with ease with 

I Even by Wednesday's standards, Zola was stopped as he bore down their fourth goal when their subsli- 

| Jon Newsome's botched back pass on goal. What followed, though, was lute, Tore Andre Flo, curled one in 

, after Gianluca Vialli had flicked un pretty much a rout from 20 yards. At least Wednesday 


SoJHhorpe 0: Exeta 3. Rochdale 0; Hartlepool 
2. Mansflaid 2; Leyton Orient 2. Hull 1 ; 

Macc lasted 1 . Cardiff 0; Peterborough 5, 


Celtic 5. Htoemian 0; Dundee United 2. St 
Johnstone 1 : Hearts 2, Rangers 5; Kilmarnock 
1 . Aberdeen 0: Motherwell 2. Dunlermtm 0. 


Albion 3; Partfck 3. Ayr 0; Ranh 3, Hamilton 1 


I Jon Newsome's botched back pass ; 
, after Gianluca Vialli had flicked on 
1 was horrendous, travelling no more i 
ihan a few feet, bill Gianfranco Zola, 

, wilh lime on his hands, drilled his 


from 20 yards. At least Wednesday Souiti 2, Eam File i. Stranraer o. crydetaai* i 


To he brought tip in the seventies fans could console Ihcmsclves with 
r ns to be raised knowing that Ilal- the thought that his brother has yet 
m strikers were faultless assassins, to do that down the road at Sheffield 


winces tine finish is based on the White lo play and win (by YAfek. 
raking power of two bishops. New in Chess 1997). White's Id 

knight is doubly threatened whir 
Morozevich v Socko the black pawns threaten to queen 

tt® this is decidedly tricky. The solo- 
“ Qe2 A Tehigorin move lion lakes only three moves to 


I shot wide. The more the misses tot- I Today's Premiership has both I United. 

Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

Naseem retains his crown after a scare 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


which plans to meet d5 by exd5 ami demonstrate, but 
I v^ 0 !! “ o' by 3 b3. c5 3 g3 your creativity. 

! Nc6 4 c3 g6 5 Bg2 Bg7 6 f4 


moves a Uoff a si rang challenge from 
Stiff lesl d American Kevin Kelley lu retail, liis 
World Boxing Organisation feaUler- 
; '"tail! title al New York's Madison 


Nge77 NS 0-0 8 0-0 ,16 Blacks No 2603, 1 KxcSI Resigns. Vbft SJgX, Y °'*' S 

WQ misZ™ " 0PeS P,W ° U,C Hamed w^ i«ck«l off with 

a Si , Iixt31 Rxc '* 5 W* niates (b) Rd2+2, j, , hc b M 

hnprovcmcal on the Rxc7 Rxi2+ 3 Kg3 and White's male Joar . uid Yf,*^wh« ,i,l 
book 9 Kill, and of course a knight rial advantage wins. Traps include 1 ... . .. 1 


iLLUamAnoN: ann HOBOIY I ,nove.e5 10 U3 15 11 Be3 Qc7?l I Re8? Rd7l and 1 Re7? RxE+l 


1 Secretive 
mollusc? (4) 

3 Middle -European 
country (Q) 

3 Deceptive trick 
(4) 

9 Lincolnshire 
resort (8) 

11 Spotless (10) 

14 Liquid measure 

(6) 

15 Tension — 
melody (6) 

1 17 Wok (or close) 
(anag) (4,8) 

20 Make less 
offensive (8) 

21 Round trip (4) 

22 Furtive (8) 

23 fn the centre of (4J 


ajiHMiiatf 


PRTF, I 

L h“!"S h S b S b S 
illHIUillS 

HB 111 M aS mi 


1 Bearing — 
vehicle (8) 

2 GalherfngfS) 

4 Probable (6) 

5 P/ants 
(collectively) (10) 

6 Strut at base of 
hull (4) 


( 7 As weft (4) 

10 Female pupil 
(with 

complexion) (10) 
T2 Where boffins 
work (4.4) . 

13 BeJow the visible 
spectrum (5-3) 

1 6 Electrical control 

(6J 

18 Piece of music (4) 
1 9 Piece of 
crossword (4) 


ULildUJblci hShoBdI 
H Q □ u nl 
QQEQHQQ EHtuaal 
lO H H Q m rn 
HaQHD QHQ|3Qnii| 
n a q al 
□□onciQnBaQa 

□ □ U H Qb 

gfDHt!HHH BODHeI 

ih a a a a q nl 
aaaaa uhuueouI 
Iej □ to n q [] [•:■ 
[□Bataan naannhtl 


Bridge Zla Mahmood 

O N NOVEMBER «, i asked 
readers the following 
question: what is the maximum 
number of points that North- 
South can hold between them, 
yet be unable to make a game 
contract in any denomination? 

I’d like to thank all of you who 
replied — once again, your inge- 
nuity proved equal not only to that 
task, but to solving some of the 
other, more difficult problems 
that I posed In the same column. 

Mike Rattenbury, from 
Keighley, Yorkshire, sent in the 

following 39-point hand on 
which no game Is makeable for 
North-South;, 

North 

4 AKQJ754 
VAKQ643 

None 


Mr Rattenbury points out that I Rnttenbury’s solution to be the 
at no trumps or in either major current world-record holder - 


suit, the defenders can lead a unless someone can disprove if, 
heart and will make three tricks or come up with an even 
m hearts and two in spades. In stronger pair of hands! 

five of a minor, declarer must A third question in the 

lose a trick in diamonds and two November column asked: what 

j" c,ubs P^ded that a club is is the minimum number of 
le i , points that Norfh-South can 

lo the question: what is the hold, yet be able to make their 

greatest number of points that chosen game contract against 

North-South can hold, yet be un- any distribution? 

make game against any Mr Rattenbury and otfaen 

distribution (not merely the least gave the answer as six pointSp 
favourable), Mr Rattenbury but Mrs Eryl Howard of Cam- 

gives this combined 30- count bridge claims that the answer fs 


4AJ 1098765432 ¥ 32 = 

♦ None ♦ None. 


is the minimum number of 
points that North-South can . 
hold, yet be able to make their 
chosen game contract against 


on flic floor three limes — embar- 
rassing for someone earning $ 2 mil- 
ton and eager lo make a big 
miprcssion — as the Briton's open 
Mence appeared terribly inade- 
quate against Kelley’s wickedly ac- 
curate southpaw assaults. 

Hamcd, front Sheffield, went 
town in the opening round before 
tolh men hit the canvas in the sec- 
ond as the sparks really began to fly. 
inflicted further knock-downs 


our lop spoi lsmen and women ami 
learns improve their per formal ices 
and bring trophies and medals back 
lo Britain. It will provide the very 
best in sports science, medicine, 
nutrition and coaching expertise, 
and will stimulate an exchange of 
training techniques across a range 
of disciplines.” 


VJ3laiu, will never play rugby 
again, even if he makes a full recov- 
ery from the spinal Injury he suf- 
fered during Cardiff's recent match 
against Swansea in the Welsh 
League. The 25-year-old Cardiff 
flanker, who won .13 Wales caps, an- 
nounced his retirement from the 
game through his father, Alim, at 


Everton 19 4 6 10 1# 

Biimsloy 19 4 2 13 15 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 


Wsst Brom 23 12 
Sunderiand 22 11 
Swindon 23 11 


^ the fourth but when Kelley got up Champ: Hamed photo: john dunn the Cardiff hospital where he 1b 

f 1 the count of six, looking appre- being treated. Jones was taken to 

tomive, Hamed opened up again, league, as well as world-class hospital after suffering an injury to 

When he struggled upwards again facilities for swimming and athletics, his spinal cord which left him wlth- 

u seven, Kelley was in no suitable is also to get Britain’s first sports out movement in his arms and legs, 

jjjdition to continue the war of at- academy. According to a hospital statement, he 

tobon and the referee called it off to To be built at a cost of up to $100 was “comfortable" after undergoing 
Hamed his 27th victory by a million from National Lottery surgery, but doctors said that it was 

^PPage in 29 fights. money, the academy will be for- too early to give any Indication of the 

named said afterwards: “Kelley mally known as the UK Sports Insti- progress he was likely to make, 

, J 1 me with some very good shots, tute, and should be up and running ' 

tot I had the heart of a lion and a within the next couple of years. It 


It certainly appears that there 
is no distribution of tjhe East- , 
West cards,thatwUl allow North- 


1 then, says Mrs Harvard, she && 

\ always tnpkefour spades ii^ «■ ! 
, ' against any defence — and thflt 
! definitely, looks plausible to 
1 Next, week's column will ^ *. ■ 
feature the; Guardian Weekly 8 
i Christmas Bridge Competition. * 
can see that, judging by tfc 1 ■ 


of their quarter-final encounters. 


i contract I therefore declare Mr ; 


response to these November > • . 

1 1 problems, Iwijll have to make. i.- 1 ' 
the Christmas pjizzles pretty '!i 
tough this year! !„..>i*r i ’jj] , 


fttoiipion, and came baqk. I came to will be the mother ship to a network A LL three English teams still bat- 

home, to the lion’s den, still won of 13 regional centres to be devel- / Atling for Britain fa Europe this 

tol still got my belt." oped from a further $165 million season will be away in the first leg 

Meanwhile in London, Robin from the same source. . of their quarter-final encounters, 

toid, from Runcorn, surrendered Sheffield beat off a tough Manchester .. United will face 
to World Boxing Council super- challenge from a former USAF air- | Monaco in the Champions League 

toddlewelght title to the 38-year-o)d base at Upper Heyford in Oxford- Clip on March 4, the return )»lng 

J u th African Thulane “Sugar Boy" shire and a development based : played two weeks later at Old Traf- 

JJjlirtga, who won on a unanimous around Nottingham for thQ. right to ford. . Aston ViUa tackle \ Atledco 

totals decision. play host to the academy. Chris Mpdrld on March 3 fpr a place ih 

^ Smith, Britain’s Culture, Media pnd the last four of tile Uefa Cup apd ! wiD i 

_ 7 L ~ d " — Sporfe Secretary, described be hosting the ; Spanish side two 

SHEFFIELD, home to Naseem Sheffield’s, victory as "an historic' weeks later, .while J Chelsea, in I the 

y Hamed, Don Valley ' Stadium, moment for sport”. Cup Wlimers' Cup, will also be in 

^ aiture National fee Cenire two He. addqd: "Sheffield's challenge Spain „on Mstrh -3 to imeet. Rea! ; 
ootball teams, plus suppoiting'acts is to'bec6me.tlioceittre,6f anetwprk,. Beth, The rjrturn.jpatch lylll he on, 
a basketball, icq hockey and rugby of specialist sports facilities to help March 19 at Stamford Bridge. 


Motor Racing 


7 6 2fl 18 

10 6 22 IB 

6 9 32 38 

7 0 31 35 

4 10 26 23 
7 8 25 25 

0 a 27 24 

9 7 24 24 


BELL'S SCOTTISH I 


e clears all in Senna trial 





